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EAGLE. 


By JOSEPH WOODBURY STROUT. 


fYNHE American Eagle was a bark of 
about five hundred tons, built in 
one of the old sea ports of Maine. 
The builder, proud of this particular ves- 
sel, one Sunday morning when the noble 
ship was almost ready to launch, stole 
alone to the yard to feast his eyes on 
her, when, to his consternation, he found 
a partridge strutting along on the star- 
board rail. Now, no ship on which a 
partridge had lighted had ever been 
known to complete her first voyage with- 
out some terrible accident. It made him 
heart-sick, but he went on with his work, 
saying nothing, and in a week or so the 
bark glided into the water without a 
hitch or disturbance of any kind. She 
loaded with dry boards for a South 
American port, and sailed the middle of 
November. The old builder watched her 
out of sight, sure that his eyes would 
never look upon her again. She was 
not heard from for two years. This is 
the story of one sailor who survived: 
“When we passed Nat Fickett’s point, 
our sails drawin’ han’some — moving 
some eight knots —I was sent to clear 
up the halliards on the port bow, and, 
with the others, to make things ship- 
shape for’ard. I was kylin’ a rope just 
aft the fore-riggin’ when, Whirr! 
there went past my head a great bird 
and lit on one of the boats top o’ the 
foc’stle. It was a partridge.” 


“ The devil!” exclaimed the old ship- 
builder.” 

“So ‘twas; so ‘twas, sir. But I 
thought it were only a bird, and she 
scared me just about out o’ my wits. 
After a minute she flew into the main- 
top. The Mate called me then to help 
cat the anchor, and I got no time to say 
anything about the bird till we were be- 
low Pond Island. Then I says to him: 
‘Mr. Hawley, I’m afraid to go to sea 
in this craft.’ 

“Afraid? What are you afraid of?’ 
says he.” 

re Well, sir, there’s a partridge in the 
main-top.’ 

“" A partridge! Well, how long since 
you was afraid of partridges, Bill?’ 
says he, with a wink in his starboard eye. 

“*But, sir, that bird means _ bad 
luck.’ 

“* Well, well, we can’t stop now. So 
tend to your end of the rope and I'll 
see that no partridge hurts you.’ 

“His cheery manner made me feel 
some better, though I was still afraid. 
But there was no time to think about 
it, for it was gettin’ dark, and the 
watches had to be set. The air was not 
quite clear, yet there seemed to be no 
fog and stars were shining, and it ap- 
peared to be just a common kind o’ night 
for that time of year. I was in the port 
watch, under the Mate’s command. That 
was from four to eight. The wind, what 
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there was, seemed about nor’ nor’west. 
while the bark headed east southeast. 
This wind, kind o’ gentle like, kept 
creeping round the deck, looking into 
corners, as if hunting for dirt or some- 
thing else— you know how it will act 
sometimes — and then it would seem to 
get mad and bounce out and strike like 
all-fire at something that wasn’t there, 
or at something I couldn’t see — spirits 
maybe. That part of it I didn't like. 
Then it would rush at the sails, and, with 
almost hurricane force, belly them out 
and buckle the spars and make the bark 
lie down till her scuppers were under. 
Then a perfect calm. 

“The next morning we were all 
for’ard, scouring the brass and tidying 
things up generally, when down came 
that partridge from the main-top and 
lit right on one of the jibboom guys. 
They all saw her this time, and a 
scareder crew I never saw. The Sec- 
ond Mate turned white and stopped 
work. She sat on that guy, I should 
think, two whole minutes, looking down 
into the water which now was Dlack 
as ink, while we, numb with fear, stood 
and gazed at her. Just then we were 
called to take in the light sails, and no- 
ticed that it was getting black in the 
nor’west. We lit into that riggin’ quick, 
and before I can tell it we had royals, 
outer jibs, staysails and spanker neatly 
stowed, and were back on deck. 

“ The sea now, though no wind seemed 
to touch it, was kicking up pretty bad 
and sounded sullen, as if some awful 
commotion was goin’ on down below. A 
storm was coming. The partridge had 
disappeared again. At twelve o’clock 
the wind had hauled round to nor’east 
and was blowin’ half a gale. It was 
a nor’easter, but we-.would not have 
minded that — for in a new vessel, with 
plenty of sea room, what is a nor’easter ? 
—but there was that bird a-hovering 
round. Then we began to feel a bit 
anxious when, a little later, we were 
called to man the pumps, and found her 
leaking twelve hundred strokes an hour. 
The Old Man shortened sail again and 
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kept off two points. That eased her 
a little, but the deck-load was high and 
in this heavy sea was straining her 
severely. At six that night sail was 
again shortened and at eight we were 
running before the worst nor’easter I 
ever fell in with, carrying only fore and 
main topsails and flying jib. 

“But in spite of all we could do the 
bark wallowed and steered bad, though 
she went ahead fairly fast. The worst 
of it was, the sea was running fast also, 
and several times it had combed right 
on our quarter and broke over the stern. 
Them times we had to increase sail 
quick. The sea now was running so 
high that when we mounted one it 
seemed miles down to the bottom and 
impossible to climb the one that riz 
ahead. When we'd get half way down 
between ’em our topsails would flap 
against the masts in a dead calm. Then 
in a hurry we'd rush the upper topsails 
on to her, and watch out .for the 
combers coming up behind. They were 
running a little faster than we, but we 
dared not let them overtake us—so 
on would go the topsails and sometimes 
the t’gallantsails, and then we scarcely 
kept ahead. All round us at them times 
the sea would be boiling up and running 
over like a great kettle of water and 
‘peared to be getting ready to come down 
upon us with one almighty dash. But 
soon as we riz the sea off must come 
this sail, and quicker, if anything, than 
it went on, or down we would go on 
our beam. She was leakin’ bad all this 
time and the deck must be cleared, so 
all hands were called to cut loose and let 
the lumber go overboard. But before 
we had cut a line a great sea boarded 
us. It came up kind o’ sidlin’, rushed 
mad at the quarter, b’iled up over the 
stern, tore for’ard down onto the deck, 
and, lifting that whole deck-load as if 
it were an aig shell, carried it out over 
the bow, into the darkness, and every- 
thing else that was on deck. 

“ The man at the wheel was lashed and 
got bruises instead of death. The cap- 
tain saw it coming and sprang into the 
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mizzen rigging, while the rest «lung to 
what they could, and no one was lost, 
but it was a mighty shaking-up. Rid of 
her deck-load the bark moved a bit easier, 
and a little faster, and now we kept 
ahead of the breakers, though it was 
still a race for life. All this time the 
gale was increasing and we were getting 
tired. 

“ About eight the next morning, the 
Mate and two men besides me were 
tending the upper topsail halliards for- 
ward, when down came that infernal bird 
outen the main-top and lit ag’in on that 
jibboom guy. Mr. Hawley, he swears, 
and, grabbing a belaying pin, hurled it 
straight at her head — hitting her as fair 
on the back as ever you saw a boy hit 
a hen — but she never moved, set there 
glum and unconsarned. Before another 
pin could be thrown at her the order rang 
forward to set the topsails, and we for- 
got the bird again. It was little good to 
set the topsails this time, however, for all 
of a sudden, as far as we could see, on 
all sides, the sea was white with foam 
and was hissing like when you put a 
hot iron into water, while the bark was 
sinking lower and lower into it. Then 
it foamed up like a glass o’ beer, high 
over our railings and staid there, I 
thought, an hour, the time did so on- 
mercifully drag while we were getting 
ready to be drowned. Well, cap’n, that 
sea riz ten feet right atop our rails, per- 
pendicular, all round the vessel. Then 
I noticed how there were little streams 
of water tricklin’ through and falling on 
deck and scampering for the lee scup- 
pers. Oh! Oh! it was a long time these 
little streams, green as emerald, trickled 
out of the great sea above us. But sud- 
denly these little jets stopped running 
and then a mighty rush and we were 
buried fathoms deep in the sea. It 
seemed as if we would never rise to the 
surface again, but I knew we would, for 
the bark was loaded with dry boards and 
we could not sink; yet I wondered, down 
there under the sea, if we would come 
to surface time enough for one of us 
to draw another breath of air. At last 


I was breathing, but the gale seized the 
vessel, now with too much sail on, and 
threw her on her beam ends, and we 
lay limp and helpless. 

“We heard the Captain’s voice no 
more. The Mate and me, we clung to 
the wreck, happening to be on the 
weather side when she went over. We 
did not know what had happened to the 
rest of the crew. They were only gone. 
This, however, was the final rush of the 
storm. At once it began to moderate, 
and at noon that day the sun was out. 
Then we found two of the men clinging 
to the fore riggin’ and the Second 
Mate in the main. It began to warm up 
also and the Mate said we were in the 
Gulf Stream. We could do nothing but 
watch and wait. At night the stars came 
out and winked at us till morning. I 
never saw them when they seemed so 
cold and indifferent. The decks had been 
washed of everything the night before; 
boats were gone, fo’csle stove in, com- 
panion ways under water. We could 
not cut away the masts and we had 
nothing to eat. Water, water, all around, 
but not a drop to drink. Our only hope 
was that some vessel would sight us soon 
enough to take us off before we starved. 

“The weather was wonderfully pleas- 
ant all the time — just like those fall 
days when you want to be in the woods 
all the time. It would have been a re- 
lief had it rained or snowed, it was so 
lonesome. The seventh day the Steward, 
crazed with thirst, jumped into the sea, 
and. the next day the sailor quietly 
slipped his moorings and went below. 
Only the Mates and me were left, and 
we were getting mighty blue. 

“The next day I noticed the Mates 
were getting weak and discouraged. I 
tried to cheer ’em up, but Mr. Hawley, 
he ‘says: ‘Bill, you may be took off. 
You’re a tough fellow, and if you can 
hold out a little longer perhaps you'll 
come out all right,’ says he. ‘But me 
an’ John, we’re about played out now. 
And if you should get out of it, Bill,’ 
says he, ‘sometime you go and tell the 
old folks what happened to us, an’ ’’ —— 
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That partridge came and sat on the 
corner of the house which was just stick- 
ing out of water, where from nobody 
could guess, and John he groaned and 
fell into the sea—scared out of his 
wits. But I grabbed him by the hand 
and hung on, and, with Mr. Hawley’s 
help, pulled him onto the rail again, 
shouting in his ear: ‘ She’s gone! she’s 
gone!’ The bird had risen into the air 
for flight just as John let go, and we 
watched her winging her way into the 
northwest until she was lost in the clouds. 


MALLARD SHOOTING 
NCLE BILL and I went hunting 
one afternoon not long ago. Noth- 


By ROSS 
ing very unusual in that, except- 


ing that Uncle Bill swore again, which 
is wicked and unusual for Uncle Bill. 
I had been fearfully uneasy all that fore- 
noon, so much so that it got on my part- 
ner’s nerves. My pacing up and down 
the shop, rubbering at the sky through 
the windows, coupled with my inability 
to stick more than an instant in one place, 
finally brought forth this outburst : “ Gee- 
whillikins! I wish you’d get out of here! 
you'd drive a man crazy. Git out! Get 
that gun and go—I know what ails you.” 

I asked Bridget to go along. 

“Why, er—er,” she says, “ I don’t be- 
lieve I can.” 

“ Now, why can’t you?” I questioned. 
“ Dishes all done—aint’ they?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ House in good shape?” 

ie 

“Well now, listen. There’s the river, 
the sunshine, the scull-boat and me; and 
up by Big Island the blackbirds will be 
singing. And, supposing we don’t get 
any ducks, there'll be the river, hurry- 
ing over the bar—you remember how we 
sat and listened to its singing last sum- 
mer ?—and maybe, maybe we'll get a peg 
at a crow or two.” 
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It was ar awful relief to know that bird 
was gone, for now we felt sure we 
would be saved. 

“ And not more than a half hour later, 
out under the sun, there stood a big ship 
with fore yards already backed — right 
down out of the sky, I really believe — 
and was lowering a boat. I remember 
being took off with the Mates, and that 
is all. We were carried to San Fran- 
cisco and have been a long while getting 
home; but here we are at last, and the 
old ship-yard does seem good to us.” 


WITH UNCLE BILL. 
KINER. 


“Well, I simply can’t go,” she says. 
“T have to have a couple of dresses 
hung.” 

I don’t know what hanging a dress 
means, but I did know better than to butt 
in and try to obtain a reprieve for that 
piece of calico or whatever it might be, 
for let me tell you something: if that 
girl of mine sets a date for the execution 
of anything, upon that date the execu- 
tion comes off and don’t you forget it. 

I went up to the hardware store after 
a ball of snell trot line to tie my live 
decoys out with, and on my way back 
met Uncle Bill. 

“ Where you going?” he asked. 

“ Hunting,” I says. 

“ Alone?” 

“Yep. Want to go along?’ 

“Td sure like to!” he replied — 
“haven’t had a decent shot at a duck 
since I got that new gun.” 

Uncle Bill traded off his phonograph 
for an almost new L. C. Smith hammer- 
less month before last. He brought the 
old New Era down to me after he had 
made the trade and said: “ The first 
chance you have, sell the old gun for 
me.” But before he left he sat a long 
time in the window with the cld gun 
across his knees, kind of half talking to 
the gun and half talking to me and fon- 
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dling the stock—the stock he made him- 
self. “ You’ve been a good old girl. 
Shot everything in you from buckshot 
to nines. Remember the time I killed 
that big gander over by Denrock? This 
dent in the left-hand barrel—got that the 
day I slipped on Stowell’s hill and broke 
the stock.” He went on quite a little 
while like that. Then, just after he told 
of the day he killed those twenty-five 
mallards in King’s cornfield, he got up 
very slowly, stood the old gun up in the 
window and said. ‘“ Get me ten dollars 
for her, if you can.” Then he went out. 
Guess he got some tobacco in his eye, 
for he was winking hard and something 
glistened on his cheek. The old New 
Era is up near Spring Coulée, Alberta, 
now; but, wherever she may be, if the 
man that owns her can point her like 
Uncle Billy could, she can be depended 
upon to always give a good account of 
herself. 

“Well, it’s your own fault if you 
haven't had a decent shot yet. Come, 
go along. You haven't got anything to 
hang, have you?” 

“No; but I’ve got to work,” he said. 
Got more than I can do.” 
“Well, do it then,’ I snapped, “ and 
don’t bother me any more.” 

I rather think some work went undone 
that afternoon; for by the time I had 
my clothes changed and the decoys 
caught and sacked, Uncle Bill was half- 
way down the stairs, with a “ Wait a 
minute. I’m coming!” 

Now, Uncle Bill owns the scull-boat, 
and, like a great ‘many others, he can’t 
say No when some one asks a favor. 
Consequently he loans the scull-boat more 
often than he uses it himself. The day 
before had been a screamer — tempera- 
ture below the freezing point, coupled 
with a corker of a gale blowing up-river. 
So it followed, when we arrived at the 
landing, the scull-boat was nix. “ Drat 
them boys!” said Uncle Bill; “I didn’t 
put the padlock on and now some kid has 
borrowed it.” He was mistaken, though ; 
for a closer examination showed, still 
fastened to the willows, a remnant of the 
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chain with a broken link. We took a 
good long look down-river; for, by all 
the laws of wind and stream, a wander- 
ing boat should go that way. There’s an 
old saying which says that it takes a live 
fish to go up-stream; a dead one can 
float down. Same way with a boat. 
Nevertheless, this particular boat was 
up-stream. Twenty rods or more above 
us, high and dry on the bank, we found 
her where some one, seeing it loose and 
blowing up-stream, had kindly beached 
it for us. But such a boat! Ice inside, 
ice outside. Uncle Bill was provoked 
and also in a hurry, and he did something 
which I hope none of the boys who read 
this will ever do—that is, try and wade 
through three feet of water without first 
pulling up your boots. You see, Uncle 
Bill hikes around to the stern, gets a 
grip, gives a heave and a step backward 
into at least three feet of ice-cold water 
—all this with his boots turned down 
below the knee. Now, Uncle Bill insists 
that he doesn’t swear; that is, that cuss- 
ing hasn’t become chronic with him. 
Now, take myself for instance: if I wish 
to become proficient in anything, I’m 
compelled to practice. I guess Uncle Bill 
is different. Say! do you know that 
Uncle Bill has a stork beat here, there 
and across the board when it comes to 
standing on one leg? Well, he has! All 
a stork has to do is to stand and dream, 
sleepily opening an eye now and then to 
catch some unwary fish; then doze again, 
figuring out the while where he shall 
leave the next baby. While Uncle Bill 
can stand on one foot, pull off a boot, 
draw it out, wring out two socks, never 
miss one word of the piece he was speak- 
ing and never lose his balance once. 
“Uncle Bill,” I says, with my face as 
long as I could draw it, “Shall I go 
back to the boat-house and see if I can 
find you some dry socks?” “No!” he 
yells. ‘Go get the stuff in here and 
come along.” 

Well, we went on up-stream—myself 
at the oars, Uncle Bill poling with the 
scull oar in the stern. We jumped a 
mallard drake out of the willows near 
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the little island, but, as neither of us 
was ready, he didn’t get hurt. We tied 
up at the lower end of Big Island and 
made a sneak through the willows to 
the upper end, counting on finding some 
ducks in the shallows there. We did. A 
bunch of green-wing teal and a few mal- 
lards; but across the channel near the 
west shore—out of range. “ That’s the 
place,” said Uncle Bill. So back we went 
after the boat, rowed and poled up and 
around Big Island’s nose, dropped down 
with the current to the bar and set out 
the live decoys ; then, after I had dropped 
the scull-boat a little farther down and 
hid it in the willows, we were ready. It 
was sure a dandy place. Plenty of wil- 
lows for a blind; not too high; sandy 
beach sloping down to the weed-grown 
shallows. A place that no self-respecting 
duck could pass without at least paying a 
party call. 

I was just nicely settled, and was 
watching one of the hen decoys making 
an elaborate albeit a very noisy toilet, 
when from Uncle Bill’s blind 50 yards 
above came the call: “ Ross!” Low, 
hissing, not too loud, just loud enough 
to carry—a call I knew meant ducks. I 
immediately became, all but my breath- 
ing, a graven image—all eyes and ears 
but no move. It seemed as if the sus- 
pense would never end. No swish of 
wings; no low-toned, suspicious call. It 
seemed an age—perhaps it was two min- 
utes — when Crack! I sprang to my feet 
at the report, just in time to see a mal- 
lard hen dodge Uncle Bill’s second barrel 
and swing away across the river. Crack! 
and a crippled drake, trying to swim 
away, rolled over with yellow feet in air, 
while just beyond the decoys another 
green-head floated—dead. “ Where the 
deuce did they come from?” I questioned 
Uncle Bill. 

“Floated down from above,” he 
chuckled. “Thought they were drift- 
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wood at first. 


Didn’t that right-hand 
barrel reach out after that cripple, 
though?” 

Floated down from above! 


Floated 
and swam right up to the decoys, and I 
never saw them. Well, wouldn’t that 
frost you! I thought as I ran down, 
untied the boat and retrieved the dead. 

Another wait. Then Wee! wee! wee! 
came, rippling along with unoiled wings, 
a bunch of green-wings up the river. 
They made one swing; then back, low 
down, over the willows, straight at Uncle 
Bill. One collapsed at the first report; 
the second was a failure. For, as Uncle 
Bill says, a green-wing is a good deal 
like a mosquito: First they are here and 
then they ain’t. I took one smash at 
them myself, but Uncle Bill had shot 
just a little mite too soon. They hadn’t 
passed him quite, and it made it pretty 
far for me. 

The sun went to bed behind the wil- 
lows near the wagon bridge and from 
the town came the roar of the six o’clock 
whistle. We gathered up the decoys and 
floated home—Uncle Bill mourning all 
the way about that mallard hen he had 
missed so clean. It was a duckless duck 
hunt for me all right. But I had had 
some fun; for didn’t Uncle Bill swear, 
which was wrong, and didn’t I roast him 
about it that night after he had gotten 
over his mad? Yes; but he got even 
with me, for he swiped and smoked a 
genuine Havana cigar out of my tobacco 
jar that a friend of one of my friends 
had brought, along with ninety-nine 
others, all the way from Cuba, and one 
of which came my way—a big fat rich 
colored Havana that I had been saving 
for just such an occasion as this. Name- 
ly, an evening at home after a hunt in 
my well-worn Morris chair—my chair 
that fits so comfy. 

Darn Uncle Bill, anyhow! 
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THE ATLANTIC. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


HEN Albert Sechrist, one of the 
best known of Denver’s citizens, 
showed me his collection of 

Kodak pictures taken during a voyage to 
England, there were some so unusually 
clear and striking that they seemed like- 
ly to interest the many readers of Sports 
AFIELD, if they had the opportunity of 
seeing them. Mr. Sechrist very kindly 
allowed me to select such pictures as I 
might prefer, and the four herewith pre- 
sented are believed to be of the very best. 
We all know that sea pictures are seldom 
satisfactory, on account of atmospheric 
conditions, and those who have attempted 
taking them often sigh for the results ob- 
tained in the ambient air of the mountains 
of Colorado or the Arizona plains. A 
very interesting book of views published 
in Boston is devoted to pictures of the 
various light-houses of the Atlantic Coast, 
but hardly one in a dozen is clear and com- 
plete in detail. Even the moving picture 
men have not made a success of sea pic- 
tures, for the rapid action of the camera 
is not suited to a moist atmosphere. 


The first view shows the steamer Fzn- 
/and leaving Pier 59, North River, New 
York, on her voyage to England and 
Antwerp, beginning July 2nd. The pier 
is in the background and is crowded with 
friends of the departing passengers, who 
are waving a farewell from the decks of 
the ship, while trying to catch the last 
glimpse of those who are left behind 
them. Some of those upon the pier 
have climbed upon boxes or barrels and 
can be seen standing above the rest. An 
hour later the scene had changed on the 
steamer, and some of the liveliest had 
“sought the seclusion’? made so much 
of in Pinafore. 

The second picture shows one of the 
factors that have revolutioned the mari- 
time trade of the world—the tramp 
steamer that almost always flies the red 
merchant flag of Great Britain. These 
vessels have taken the place as carriers 
that was formerly held by the clipper 
ships of the United States and the slower 
sailing craft of the maritime nations. 
There is in the Bermudas an interesting 
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water-color painting of large size, painted 
by Edward James (an Englishman and a 
graduate of Oxford, whose rightful name 
was Edward James Brooke). He was a 
brother of Shirley Brooke, the well known 
and long remembered editor of Punch. 
The artist had failed in health and was in 
such financial straits that he wished to 
hide his identity while resorting to paint- 
ing pictures for a living. In the one re- 
ferred to there are shown a hundred sail 
of all kinds of merchant vessels, most of 
them in the harbor (at St. George's) for 
repairs, after a season of severe weather 
on the coast during the winter months. 
It is easy to imagine the activity that pre- 
vailed in the port 
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consider that they would be able to make 
their round trips in one-third of the time, 
we find that they can do the work and 
take the place of from 500 to 600 of the 
old class of merchantmen using only sail 
power. 

The flag of the United States is seldom 
seen abroad, except upon a war vessel, 
and for our supply of trained seamen we 
rely upon our coasting vessels. When 
some hair-brained reformer succeeds in 
letting foreign vessels carry freight be- 
tween ports of our country, and when our 
coasting trade is open to all flags, our 
skilled sea-going population will be a 
poor nucleus for the seamen needed in 

every naval strug- 





during the unload- 
ing, refitting and 
reloading of so 
many ships. Oft- 
entimes a_half- 
dozen of “lame 
ducks” would 
drop their anchor 
in St. George’s 
harbor, some 
leaking badly, 
some partly dis- 
masted—often 
too badly wrecked 
for repairs. All 
this meant a gold- 
en harvest which 
is now a thing of 
the past. Twenty 
years later, in 
1884, thirty tramp steamers called at the 
Bermudas for coal in two winter months 
—having exhausted their supplies after 
struggling against the wild gales between 
the Gulf Stream and Sandy Hook. Not 
one of these steamers had to be repaired ; 
few of them entered port, except to 
anchor in Murray’s anchorage, inside the 
reefs on the north side of the island of 
St. George. Considering each of these 
vessels as of 2,000 tons capacity, they 
would carry the cargoes formerly carried 
by 100 sailing craft of 600 tons each (a 
fair average); they would therefore re- 
place 100 sailing ships, and when we also 








A TRAMP 





gle for suprema- 
cy. Some thirty 
years ago an Ital- 
ian brig came into 
a West India port 
for repairs. The 
crew bought the 
cheapest food that 
could be found, 
and it was no use 
to offer them such 
luxuries as canned 
goods. The men 
before the mast 
were paid $8.00 
per month, and 
had to furnish 
their own food! 
Twenty dollars 
per month and 
board is as little as an American sailor 
will ship for. As the splendid clippers 
haul down the Stars and Stripes and are 
turned into lighters or broken up on the 
beach, it is natural for those who have 
sailed about the world in days goneby to 
look with contempt upon the grimy and 
rusty and smoking tramps of the sea that 
have no regular routes and voyages and 
that go hither and thither for cargoes 
which they carry for the best price ob- 
tainable. The tramp steamer in our pic- 
ture is showing her code number and flag 
—thus making sure of being reported by 
the wireless operator on the liner. 
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ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


The sunset picture in mid-ocean, taken 
with the camera pointed directly at the 
sun, is the most perfect we have ever 
seen. It is Old Ocean in her kindest 
mood, of which the adventurous dream 
when they undertake such a voyage as 
Thomas Fleming Day of The Rudder has 
just completed with two or three com- 
panions in a gasoline launch. Many a 
reckless voyager has disappeared in his 
frail boat in trying to cross the Atlantic, 
and more than a dozen have been glad to 
be picked up by the safer craft in stormy 
latitudes. [he sunset view needs no 
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Finland (which is now steaming up the 
English Channel on her way to Antwerp). 


“Far flung our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire.” 


The reflective traveler, watching the 
giant bulk of the ocean liner as it disap- 
pears in the mists of the English Chan- 
nel, will know the vanity of earthly power 
and pride. For here, three hundred years 
or more ago, while Lord Howard gath- 
ered a scanty supply of ammunition at 
Dover, the Ark Royal, the San Martin 
(flagship of Medina Sidonia), with all 
those left of the stately Armada—stung 








SUNSET IN 


MID-OCEAN. 





comment. It repays the reader for a 
careful study, and awakens old memories 
in many a heart that longs for the far- 
away sea. 

Off the historic port of Dover—the 
landing place of Kings and Admirals 
since the days of the sea-wolves of Nor- 
mandy, almost a thousand years ago— 
the European liners make a practice of 
sending their passengers for England 
ashore in steam tenders. The foreground 
of our last picture shows some of the 
people upon the tender, after leaving the 


and crippled by the swift-sailing hornets 
of England’s navy—gave up the dream 
of plunder and glory, massacre and re- 
venge, that has led every army of Spain 
that ever left a trail of blood. And as 
the cliffs of Dover draw nearer to the 
sight, who will not be proud of the race 
that has for so many centuries kept at 
bay the sea-wolves of Europe, who rav- 
aged at will the shores of other lands? 
The leaving of a ship at sea, like the 

king on of a pilot, is always one of the 
momentous events of the voyage, and 
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our picture of the Finland is wonderfully 
illustrative of such an incident. 

These pictures are shown to our read- 
ers with the certainty that they will be 
appreciated by all who have ever been to 
Europe or who expect to go, and this 
leaves few to be dissatisfied. A picture 


FACE TO FACE 


By EUGENE PERTUISET. Distinguished Lion Hunter. 
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of the ocean is perhaps a deceit anda 
vain thing; for in its angry moods it de- 
fies the camera. A realistic snap-shot of 
the ocean in a winter gale in the Horse 
Latitudes would keep many a timid trav- 
eler on shore. 


WITH A LION. 


Decorated by Napoleon III. 


Translated from the French by ROY TEMPLE HOUSE. 


HAD promised myself, at the first 
favorable opportunity, not to wait 
for the great carnivora in an ambus- 

cade in the darkness, but to go to meet 
them and attack them squarely in broad 
daylight. The enterprise was not lacking 
in danger, but I had made my decision. 
Nobody has ever attacked a lion under 
the conditions I mention. Jules Gérard 
claims to have done so, in various of his 
writings; but I happen to know that he 
never waited for the enemy out in the 
open; he always took advantage of am- 
buscades constructed beforehand, in 
which he ran no risk at all. I hope I 
will be pardoned this revelation, which 
denudes the lion slayer’s romances of the 
greater part.of their interest, but I owe 
my readers the truth above all. 

At the thought that I was to be the 
first to undertake so audacious an enter- 
prise, my ardor redoubled. I at once 
sent Ali to the two neighboring tribes 
with orders to bring to me all the Arabs 
who were willing to accompany me for 
pay on a great boar hunt I was planning. 
This was the pretext behind which I dis- 
guised my project; if I had mentioned 
lions, not a man of them would have 
come near me. In response to this inno- 


cent appeal, forty-two natives at once ap- 
peared, and, although I was in the grip 
of a case of fever, I took my place at their 
head—my nephew marching at my side 
with an extra carbine and a shotgun and 
our watch-dog following us with a bell at 
After an hour’s march we 


his throat. 


reached the summit of the Fedj-el-Fehol 
and I posted the Arabs about a ravine 
which was a favorite hiding place for 
ferocious beasts. It was a great funnel 
with steep sides sown with gigantic trees 
and covered to the very bottom with thick 
brush, thorn-bushes and high grass. I 
showed my men where I intended to 
place myself, warning them not to lose 
sight of me, and I instructed them that at 
the moment when I should wave my 
handkerchief they must all rush down 
the slope in my direction, shouting at the 
top of their voices. In order to avoid ac- 
cidents, I had not allowed any of them to 
bring firearms of any sort. Followed by 
my nephew and the dog, I climbed down 
and posted myself at the bottom of the 
ravine, in an extended clearing near the 
trunk of a tree which had long been up- 
rooted and which lay prostrate, at the 
bank of a deep little stream which was so 
narrow that it would have been easy to 
leap across it. 

When I had all my arrangements fully 
made, I gave the signal agreed on and a 
tremendous clamor at once arose in every 
direction. Two lynx passed me; then five 
or six jackals and some boars. A great 
monkey leaped lightly and cautiously 
from tree to tree. While I was studying 
him with amusement, I heard a great 
cracking and confusion. My nephew, 
thinking the game over, had disappeared 
behind a bush; I called to him softly. 
The noise came nearer and the dog 
showed signs of great agitation. ‘Hold 






























that beast,’ I said hurriedly. ‘There 
they are!” 

At the same instant a magnificent lion, 
with the female at his side, came out of 
the thicket and passed proudly in front 
of me at a distance of 30 paces. To 
choose a favorable moment, to take aim 
and pull the trigger, was the affair of a 
second. But by an incredible fatality the 
cap flashed and my carbine remained 
mute. Hearing this slight noise, the lion 
and lioness stopped a momeat, looked at 
me with inflamed eyes and moved on; 
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find vengeance before he dies. I turn 
then to seize my second carbine and dis- 
patch the furious animal. Oh, despair! 
In his haste to catch the dog, my nephew 
has made a mistake which will doubtless 
cost me my life: he has carried off my 
weapon and left me only his shotgun 
charged with leaden pellets. At this 
sight a convulsion of terror shakes me 
from head to foot; cold perspiration 
breaks out on me; I am sure that my 
last hour has come. I hear a sort of 
murmur; a sinister humming rings in my 
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ACROSS THE ATLANTIC.——Our Party Leaving the “Finland’’ in the English Channel . 





but at my second hastily fired shot the 
lion, who was between the lioness and 
myself, uttered a terrible roar. In two 
bounds he reached the bank of the little 
stream, while the female moved around 
to my right, growling as she went. An- 
other effort and he will reach me; but 
his strength is not quite sufficient to en- 
able him to pass the short distance that 
separates us; he falls on his haunches, 
as if he were trying to catch his breath 
and collect a remnant of life, so that he 
can throw himself on his murderer and 


ears. With the rapidity of lightning the 
images of my dear ones pass before my 
eyes; a thousand confused memories 
press into my mind. All this happens in 
two or three seconds. Recovering from 
this short period of indescribable anguish, 
I think of the safety of my young com- 
panion and cry to him: “Run! We 
are lost!’’ He climbs a tree with great 
agility, carrying slung across his shoul- 
der the weapon which in my hands would 
mean safety. 

In the meantime the lion is moving; 
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he drags himself forward a little and 


seems to be collecting his forces. He is 
going to spring over the stream. Mo- 
tionless in my tracks, with my almost 
useless fowling piece at my shoulder, I 
await a last leap to fire my two barrels 
down his throat. Last perilous resource! 
Suddenly a happy inspiration strikes me. 
“Come down quick!” I call to my 
nephew, ‘‘and bring me my carbine.”’ 
As the poor child, clinging to a branch 
in safety, seems in no hurry to obey me, 
I raise my voice and, taking aim at him, 
call out: ‘Come down or I'll shoot 
you!” Immediately, without the slight- 
est hesitation, he glides down the trunk, 
runs up, hands me his weapon and climbs 
the tree again. At this moment the lion 
picks himself up, and, as if he divined 
my intention, in place of throwing him- 
self upon me, disappears in the thicket— 
dragging himself painfully on three legs 
and leaving me no time to take aim at 
him. The lioness, behind the bushes, 
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roars sullenly a few times; then all is 
still. In the meantime several Arabs 
reached us. We at once set about hunt- 
ing for the beast. Great pools of blood 
marked the places where he had stopped 
in exhaustion. We followed these spots 
for some time, until the thicket grew so 
dense that it was impossible to go any 
further, and then returned to our encamp- 
ment. Happy in my victory, I was glad 
to give the Arabs a chance to celebrate 
it. They danced and devoured provisions 
for half the night. At daybreak I started 
out with the beaters and two mules to 
bring back my victim. After innumer- 
able difficulties we struggled through a 
forest of thorns and reached a great lake 
of blood; here the animal must have 
made his last halt. And in fact, ten 
paces further along, I found him, but in 
what condition! Completely stripped! 
During the night some rascals had come 
along and stolen his skin. 


SHERIFF OF APACHE. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


HE Sheriff’s big fingers 
Ep toyed idly with the ends 
fm, of silk in the work basket, 
(yes his eyes wonderingly in- 
“we tent upon the deft swift- 
= « . ness of her needle, as it 

" added stitch upon stitch to 

the growing marvel of flower and leaf. 

“And so you are going away in the 
morning?” 

“ At the uncanny hour of four—when 
Sheriffs and other well-intentioned peo- 
ple are supposed to be sleeping.” 

“T shall stay awake tonight. Alarm 
clocks are all right for ordinary occa- 
sions.” 

“Such as hangings?” bantered Miss 
Seymour. 

“Since the party principally con- 
cerned is not apt to complain of a 
few minutes’ delay. But this happens 
to be my own hanging.” 





“Don’t be ridiculous, Mr. Sheriff. 
After the excitement of last night and 
today you are in need of rest.” 

“Are you sure that this trouble has 
not had something to do with your 
going?” 

“Why, everything!” responded Miss 
Seymour, meeting his gaze steadily. “ It 
is Aunt Clara’s nerves, you know. She 
is lying in her room now, her fingers 
in her ears, ready to jump and scream 
if the door opens. It was her first 
actual discovery that Western life could 
have its disagreeable side. Yet she glo- 
ries in your own part in the occurrence, 
and depends upon you to see her safely 
aboard the train.” 

“T suppose it couldn’t be helped,” re- 
marked the Sheriff regretfully. ‘“ Some- 
thing always happens when matters get 
to running too smoothly.” He tugged at 
his iron-grey mustache. “ And so in the 




















THE SHERIFF OF APACHE. 


morning there will be five minutes of 
handshaking and goodbyes—and then 
All Aboard for the East! Just a touch 
of a gloved hand. Do you know, Miss 
Seymour, if I were ten years younger, 
I would ask you for a kiss.” 

Eyes and fingers were suddenly busy 
with a refractory tangle. 

“ And if 7 

“I know. If I were ten years older, 
the kiss might be mine without asking. 
Probably extreme age has its compensa- 
tions.” 

“But youthful impulsiveness is some- 
times impatient of explanations. There! 
The two of us have managed a rhyme, 
though the metre limps woefully. I was 
about to remark— Shall I tell you?” 

“Ts it worth while?” 

“That depends. I have, somehow, 
always placed a very high value upon 
my own kisses. But if you should beg 
real hard —” 

The Sheriff lifted his hand wearily. 
“Don’t, Miss Seymour. A kiss gained 
in that way is not worth having. Please 
don’t consider me ungrateful, for I ap- 
preciate the kindly intent. Only, you 
know, if it meant as much to you as to 
myself—and of course that is impos- 
sible.” 

The last petal of a flower completed— 
a change of floss—and the vine writhed, 
stitch by stitch, to the joining of the 
next leaf. 

“ How old are you, Miss Seymour?” 

“In the eyes of the critical public, 
twenty-eight; to relatives and intimate 
friends, a couple of years farther along 
toward hair dye and false teeth.” 

A speck of dust on the toe of his 
riding boot required removal by the flick 
of a silk handkerchief, and as the Sheriff 
stooped, his companion on the hotel 
veranda glanced with quiet approval at 
his stalwart shoulders and broad back. 
But it was the way of women to look 
approvingly upon John Brackett, how- 
ever much they might dislike his atti- 
tude of impersonal courtesy toward their 
sex in general. “We grow old faster 
in the West,” he said. “ Perhaps be- 
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cause things are happening here. I had 
killed a man before you were born.” 

“ And many others since.” 

“No such luck. I’m great on crip- 
ples, but I guess my eyes sg 

“Nonsense! I have seen you clip off 
the heads of grouse at fifty steps.” 

“Then maybe it is because I am 
scared of men. I can get ’em in the 
shoulder or the hip, but excepting Bob . 
Lane, four years ago—and we could 
have patched him up, if he hadn’t out- 
run me and got to the brush. In his 
case it was blood poisoning. He had me 
half full of buck-shot, or things might 
have turned out different.” 

Miss Seymour folded her work and 
bent nearer him as she laid it upon the 
basket of bright-hued silks. “This af- 
fair of last night was with a Lane?” 

“ Bob’s brother — one of them. They 
have been waiting for a chance to get 
even.” 

“And Bob resisted arrest?” 

“There was no warrant out against 
him. The trouble was over a woman.” 

‘cc Oh! ” 

“Yes,” went on the Sheriff, with a 
whimsical smile. “ Bob thought he was 
in the right. I had taken his wife away 
from him, and ——” 

“Tt don’t matter,” murmured Miss 
Seymour, her eyes glittering coldly. 

“Only to excuse Bob’s hastiness. He 
was in the habit of going home drunk 
and beating the poor woman within an 
inch of her life. I suppose it was natural 
that she should appeal to me, as Sheriff ; 
and when the Mexican boy brought me 
her note, it seemed best to get her to her 
father’s before we rounded-up Bob. I 
have broken up other more or less happy 
homes in the same way. But we were 
discussing the matter of age. Barring 
accidents — ” 

“ And the righteous wrath of deserted 
husbands,” interjected Miss Seymour, 
striving to make amends in her own way 
for the misunderstanding of a moment. 

“ Sure !” agreed the Sheriff. The wis- 
terias had found their way within the 
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latticed screen, and her uplifted face 
seemed framed in by the blossoms in 
great odorous clusters. Their eyes met. 
“The best of us are tottering wrecks 
at sixty-five and then you will be only 
in your prime.” 

“While the ‘ wreck’ will still repre- 
sent the majesty of the law in Apache 
County, and put in his spare moments 
breaking broncos or hunting grizzlies. 
Mr. Brackett, I doubt your feeling an in- 
terest in my personal affairs, but back 
East there is a man who wants to marry 
me — a prosperous business man, young- 
er than myself, and generally looked 
upon as a great catch. I was wondering 
what he would do, if in your place, with 
the Lane family — and probably the rel- 
atives of fifty other deceased or im- 
prisoned criminals — devising plans to 
remove him from his sphere of useful- 
ness. The question possesses a certain 
interest.” 

“Oh! he’d doubtless make good,” 
said the Sheriff re-assuringly. “ I’ll 
gamble on his being the right sort of 
stuff or you wouldn’t have given him a 
thought. Let me thank you for the con- 
fidence and offer congratulations. Why, 
Hello! who would have thought it as 
late as 6 o'clock! I'll stroll over and 
see how things are at the jail. Will 
your aunt be visible this evening?” 

He had paused at the veranda steps, 
and turned facing her. Somewhere 
nearby a revolver spat viciously. Then 
there came the roar of a heavier weapon, 
and the Sheriff reeled and crumpled in 
a heap on the broad steps. 
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“T’ll make sure, this time!” some 
one cried with an oath. 

At the rush of approaching feet, the 
woman screamed and ran forward — 
eager to shield the fallen officer with 
her own body. Brackett writhed feebly, 
rolled with his shoulder against the ban- 
ister, and suddenly two outstretched re- 
volvers were belching fire, smoke and 
death. There came no answering shots, 
but, instead, a growing clamor of voices, 


as stores and saloons emptied their 
throngs upon the street. 
“é JOHN!” 


There was magic in the voice and 
word — for they momentarily turned the 
Sheriff of Apache County from his duty. 

“You are not hurt?” 

The big grey mustache accentuated 
his shamefaced blush. “Wasn’t it a 
cowardly trick for me to play?” But 
there were two of them, and they had 
the drop. More of the Lanes. And 
I am afraid neither one caught it very 
hard. My poor old eyes “ 

“T want to kiss them both,” she said, 
quite steadily. “ You will come back? 
I will wait here.” 

“ But that young fellow in the East?” 
queried the Sheriff doubtfully. 

Her hands found their way to his 
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shoulders. “There was no promise, 
John. Now I must run to Aunt Clara, 
for she will be frightened to death. 
But ——” 


The grey eyes rightly read the mes- 
sage of the blue. “Not for a minute, 
little girl,” he said. “ From this day on 


there’s to be mighty little waiting for 
either of us two!” 














IN THE UPLANDS OF VENEZUELA. 


The Experiences of a Sportsman while Jaguar Hunting in Scuth America. 


By JOHN 8S. CRESWELL. 


SECOND PAPER. 


PON my first arrival at Maracai- 
U bo, the Board of Governors of the 

Club del Comercio, the leading 
social and financial organization in West- 
ern Venezuela, were good enough to ex- 
tend me the privileges and facilities of 
the Club. This courtesy added greatly 
to my pleasure, and likewise enabled me 
not only to meet about all the men of 
substantial consequence but was instru- 
mental in giving me an insight into many 
affairs of importance that otherwise 
could not have been obtained. The Club 
is under the domination of the Ger- 
mans, who control practically all of the 
larger commercial and financial inter- 
ests. An interesting custom of the Club 
is the daily meeting of the members. 
The heads of houses appear punctually 
at 5 p. m. and proceed to throw dice for 
the drinks. Their dice throwing is a 
peculiar game, in which, after each 
throw, the gentleman making the largest 
score is relieved. The whole thing is 
then gone over again by the remaining 
participants until, by the process of 
elimination, only one is left (upon whom 
the burden of payment falls). Precisely 
at 5:30 the younger gentlemen appear 
and go through the same process. It is 
a sacred tradition of the Club that no 
gentleman shall ever drink more than 
fifteen cocktails before dinner and 
equally understood that none may con- 
sume less than seven. Intoxication in 
the Club rooms is unknown. Beer 
drinking is only indulged in after din- 
ner. In cases of illness (which occur 
with disheartening frequency) the mem- 
bers are sent post-haste across the Gulf 
to the hospital at Curagao. Many of 
them die; in which cases their remains 


are sent to Germany for interment. The 
bodies of those dying in Maracaibo are 
not permitted to be removed for one 
year. 

Among many delightful events in 
Maracaibo, a dinner tendered me at the 
great German house of Broyer could 
not have been surpassed in the excel- 
lence of the company, service, or ménu 
in any country with which I am famil- 
iar. A breakfast given in my honor by 
Sefior Betancourt, of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was also a most charming 
function. Here I had the pleasure of 
meeting my host’s mother —a lady of 
great and unusual accomplishments and 
the widow of one of Venezuela’s great- 
est men and most lofty characters. At 
this breakfast I was first introduced to 
Gen. Perin, one of Colombia’s most 
eminent statesmen and a gentleman of 
wealth and large affairs. I must also 
admit my indebtedness to the Maracaibo 
Yacht Club for many courtesies and 
much pleasure. 

Mr. Totten, the American Consul, had 
enlisted the services of Don Alberto 
Tinado and entrusted to this gentleman 
the preliminary arrangement of details 
for the second expedition of my hunt. 
Sefior Tinado is a man of intelligence, 
the son of an ex Governor of the 
State of Zulia, a dead shot, and 
understands perfectly the spirit and 
character of the Venezuelan people. He 
had engaged the services of six men, 
two horses and eight burros, and with 
this equipment to convey and manage 
our outfit we left Maracaibo, accom- 
panied apparently by the good wishes of 
the entire community. Our first stop 
was at the Tinado residence, some 30 
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miles from Maracaibo, where we ar- 
rived about 4 in the afternoon. Leav- 
ing his home at 11 that evening, we 
traveled throughout one of the most 
beautiful moonlight nights it has ever 
been my good fortune to see. The coun- 
try traversed was chiefly forest but with 
here and there a great natural savannah 
of some hundreds of acres. Deer could 
be seen feeding in these meadows fre- 
quently, and now and then an unknown 
animal of some kind would scurry away 
as our approach disturbed his quietude. 
The procession of men and burros was 
scattered along for a quarter of a mile. 
Quite naturally two of the latter wan- 
dered off into the wrong trail, and an 
hour was lost while Espina and Vicente 
went to recover them. We continued, 
practically without any other halt, until 
g the following morning, when we went 
into camp at a place called Hatonuevo. 
While I did not openly express my 
gratitude, it was nevertheless sincere and 
profound, for I had felt that the iong, 
tiresome ride would never end. For sev- 
eral days we traveled, only breaking the 
journey for periods of rest and sleep. 
Starting about 3 in the afternoon, we 
would ride untjl 6, when we would 
stop for supper and to unpack and feed 
the animals. Getting into the saddle 
again by 9 p. m., we would travel all 
night and until we struck a desirable 
camping place in the morning. We never 
put up a tent on the way — merely 
swinging our hammocks under trees. 
The second day out we passed through 
the section known as the Empalado 
(where Caspar Whitney hunted some 
years ago). This is indeed a great deer 
country, both the matacan and white 
tail abounding in vast numbers. Whitney 
is remembered by the natives as a mighty 
hunter and most agreeable gentleman. 
As illustrating how hunting experiences 
grow with the telling, and as their date 
recedes in time, a native told me that 
Whitney shot and killed 18 deer in one 
day at this place. I gave no credence to 
the story of course. Not but that it 
could have been accomplished by a good 
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hunter properly armed, but a conclusive 
proof against it te my mind was the 
fact that Mr. Whitney ranks high among 
sportsmen, and true sportsmen are never 
guilty of wanton butchery. La Bocaino, 
El Concejo, Santa Cruz, Cachimbo, El 
Guamo. and Sabana Redonda were suc- 
cessively used as camping points, but 
none of them supplied any features of 
particular interest beyond the usual 
daily routine of killing a deer and such 
pava, guacharaca, pauji and other game 
fowls needed for food as happened to 
come within the range of our guns. 
Two of these birds are worthy of spe- 
cial notice. The pauji (pronounced pow- 
hee) is the great crested curassow, more 
or less correctly described in the works 
on natural history. He is not so large 
as our American wild turkey but is fully 
as good eating and a far more beautiful 
bird. His back and wings are covered 
with dark glittering feathers, his belly 
is light grey, while the crest or top-knot 
of intense blue-black makes him a par- 
ticularly attractive fowl. I killed a few 
with light-colored rings about the throat 
and neck, and as I had not seen this 
peculiarity before coming into this dis- 
trict, I presume it is a different species. 
Their whistle is identical — never varied 
—and possesses the quality of carrying 
to immense distances, as I discovered 
through long hikes in trying to come up 
with them. Apparently they live mostly 
in the branches of trees. In hunting 
them, the natives discover their water- 
ing places and wait until a large number 
assemble and thrust their heads down 
to drink. By firing into the bunch, fre- 
quently as many as Io or 15 are killed 
at one shot. The ethics of Sportsman- 
ship are unknown in Venezuela, pre- 
cisely as game laws are non-existent. 
Our old friend the guacharaca was 
ever with us. Just before dawn and 
again before sunset he starts his sere- 
nade in a low, clucking tone that grad- 
ually rises in inflection, note by note, 
until it reaches high G. Every other 
guacharaca within hearing seems to feel 
himself under obligations to answer in 
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the same manner, and, as the woods are 
full of them, it is but a few minutes 
until they are creating a discordant din 
that would bring great joy to a small 
boy on the Fourth of July. The gua- 
characa is a kind of pheasant, dark 
brown in color, about the size of a 
prairie-chicken, and properly ranks as a 
game bird. Presumably he is a great 
nuisance to preying animals, as at the 
sight of any moving or skulking body 
he immediately utters a great warning 
outcry. But he is impartial in his favors, 
and is frequently a decided help to wait- 


companions to my presence. They 
quickly assembled in a little group and 
indulged in what appeared to be a very 
animated conference. Evidently they 
decided that I should be cussed out — for 
there followed a vocal assault that would 
easily have robbed the fisherwomen 
of Billingsgate of their well-earned 
laurels. Every vile term in the monkey 
language was exhausted upon me, and, 
not content with this horrible medley of 
anathema and malediction, they rubbed 
it in by a series of grimaces and physical 
manifestations that were evidently in- 
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ing hunters in warning them of the ap- 
proach of game. 

While watching in a hammock near 
our Redondo camp I was much amused 
by the first of many experiences with 
the little marmosets. A troop of these 
small noisy monkeys came hopping 
along into a tree-top near my hammock. 
Presently one of them noticed me, raised 
himself on his haunches and proceeded 
to size me up with every evidence of 
stern disapproval. After this critical 
inspection he called the attention of his 


tended as the limit of insult and con- 
tumely. Another monkey I observed in 
this region is known locally as_ the 
araguata. He is many times larger but 
not so numerous as the marmoset. I 
found six exceptionally large ones in a 
tree one day, shot them all, and brought 
the skulls home, to be presented to 
friends as paper weights or desk orna- 
ments. They are strikingly like hu- 
man skulls and about one-third the size 
of that of a normal adult. 

We had now moved into the State of 
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Falcon and were camped in the District 
of Chicoton. A native of great local 
consequence called one morning to pay 
his respects and during the course of 
his visit challenged me to a trial of skill 
at rifle shooting. I had a 100 yds. range 
measured off and a small tin can put up 
as a target on a large acacia tree at the 
end of the range. As he insisted on my 
taking the first shot, I blazed away — 
being careful to miss the target by sev- 
eral inches, with the idea of not wound- 
ing his vanity. His shot then drilled the 
can within a quarter of an inch of dead 
centre! Thinking the shot was probably 
a fluke, I again fired high. His second 
shot punctured the can in the edge of the 
first hole. I now began to suspect that I 
need not have been so careful about 
missing and at my third shot did the 
best I knew how, but only succeeded in 
grazing the edge of the can. However, 
my visitor tried to console me by com- 
plimenting the shot, and, to make it 
good and strong, deliberately fired low, 
I am sure. The next dozen shots were 
simply an opera bouffe affair, in which 
each man was trying his best to let his 
opponent beat him by just a fraction, 
with the result that finally we even got 
to missing the tree. Espina (who knew 
the gentleman well) spoiled the whole 
affair by openly charging us both with 
fraud. Thereupon I put up a new 
target and we both went in to win, agree- 
ing on 10 shots each. My shooting was 
fully up to par; but even at that my 
visitor trimmed me prettily. That after- 
noon, as I accompanied him a part of 
the way down the trail towards his 
ranch, he called my attention to a boa 
constrictor lying in a ravine beside the 
trail. After waiting in vain a few mo- 
ments to get a sight of his head, I fired 
at his body as he moved off. The shell 
carried a soft-nose bullet which struck 
him at an angle —not only mutilating 
the skin badly, but, by a peculiar re- 
bound from the slippery rock upon 
which he was lying, ricocheting upward 
and forward and tearing the skin and 
flesh worse than the original impact. De- 
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spite these desperate wounds he began to 
travel off at a handsome gait, but, un- 
happily for himself, raised his head into 
view for a moment, when a second shot 
put him out of commission. Estimating 
the destroyed part of the head as seven 
inches, he measured 22 ft. long. The 
boa.in this district frequently attains a 
length of more than 30 ft., while one 
recently killed by a hunter on the Rio 
Negro is claimed to have measured the 
incredible length of 54 ft. This report 
seems to be well authenticated. One of 
my men had previously killed an ana- 
conda (known locally as the culebra de 
agua) which measured 26 ft. long. These 
great snakes are not poisonous, killing 
their prey by constriction only. In at- 
tacking, they move with lightning-like 
rapidity, and, once having their coils 
about an animal, its bones are instantly 
broken and the victim crushed to a 
jelly. In consuming the larger animals, 
such as cattle, deer, etc., their only dif- 
ficulty is in swallowing the horns. To 
obviate this trouble, they receive the 
hind-quarters first. When the animal 
has been swallowed up to its horns, it 
is left in this position until the head rots 
off by natural decay. After swallowing 
a large animal the snake assumes a 
comatose condition, is helpless, and falls 
an easy victim to any animal large and 
daring enough to attack it. They feed 
once in 6 to 8 weeks. 

I have never seen a more perfect game 
country than that we were now in. Beau- 
tiful stretches of comparatively level 
land, covered with a dense growth of 
shoulder-high grass, would continue for 
a half-mile or so, and then be broken by 
deep ravines or great forest-clad hills ris- 
ing to immense heights. Upon circling 
or climbing one of these great eleva- 
tions, another beautiful level expanse of 
waving grass, succeeded by other hills 
and gorges and declivities, would appear 
in view, and so on indefinitely. Loriana 
(a young native who had voluntarily at- 
tached himself to the camp) had lived in 
the vicinity for all his 20 years of life. 
He aroused my enthusiasm by a descrip- 
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tion of the many interesting features of 
the adjacent territory and offered to ac- 
company me on a tour of inspection. I 
will never forgive that tireless devil to 
the day of my death. It should be ex- 
plained that here, as everywhere else in 
the interior of Venezuela, there are no 
roads, but only trails, originally laid out 
by wild animals, and the walking is dif- 
ficult. However, if the plain truth will 
induce the pardon of its seeming vanity, 
I may confide that I have many times in 
the past made unusually good hikers cry 
out in distress: “for goodness’ sake, 
stop! I’m all in!” But there was little 
balm in this memory now, for Loriana 
humbled my vaunted pride into the very 
dust before that day was done. Follow- 
ing the local custom, he divested him- 
self before the start of every rag of 
clothing, save a narrow cloth around his 
loins. How these barefoot naked In- 
dians can climb over jagged rocks, 
through thickly interlaced briars and 
thorns, penetrate snake-infested ravines, 
and emerge without a scratch is a mys- 
tery no foreigner will ever be able to 
solve. It would be tedious to the reader 
and painful to myself to detail the paces 
through which that inhuman tyrant put 
me. I gave him my heavy rifle — car- 
rying my 12-gauge Ithaca myself. From 
the start he struck a pace that would 
easily eat up five miles an hour, and, 
climbing hills or descending cajions, he 
never varied it except to increase the 
gait, until, some hours later, I fell weak 
and wilted at his feet and appealed for 
mercy. I do not know that I should have 
killed that brigand, even had I been able 
to devise a form of death horrible 
enough to meet his deserts; but I do 
know that when I threw up the sponge 
he was still fresh and happy and added 
insult to injury by cheerfully offering to 
carry me on his shoulders back to camp! 

Returning to camp after this tramp 
over what appeared to me to have been 
the larger part of South America, I 
found everybody much upset, and, en- 
quiring the cause, was shown two mata- 
caballos (kill-horses) that had been 
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killed in one of the tents and was as- 
sured that they always travel in consid- 
erable numbers. The matacaballo is a 
small snake, slightly larger than a lead 
pencil. His virus is so deadly that 
where one is bitten by them death is 
instantaneous. Even horses (against 
which they are said to entertain an 
especially malignant enmity) will drop 
dead within 10 seconds after being bit- 
ten. Dr. Coates-Cole (the eminent phy- 
sican and scientist of Maracaibo) in- 
formed me that its deadliness is due to a 
peculiar quality of its virus which not 
only acts upon the blood as do other 
deadly poisons, but, in addition, in- 
stantly shatters the nervous system as 
well. The king cobra of India (claimed 
by naturalists to be the most deadly of 
all snakes) would have to go some to 
beat this fellow in quick and effective 
death-dealing. Notwithstanding I was 
weary beyond expression, I felt it to be 
expedient to move to less ophidian 
quarters forthwith, and within an hour 
the scene had been left behind. A report 
having been brought in that tigres were 
killing cattle in the Pica Pica District, 
some 25 miles west, the camp was moved 
in that direction, and the second day 
afterward the tents were pitched near a 
ranch upon which four cattle had been 
killed during the previous month. 

The tigres here, apparently, are ex- 
clusively the large yellow-skin, black- 
spotted variety, but are nothing like so 
numerous as the species in Zulia and 
Trujillo. Naturalists name only two 
classes of jaguars — the spotted and the 
black. This classification is not ac- 
cepted in the tigre country. The yellow 
bodied tigre (known locally as the 
panther-tigre) is invariably larger and 
fiercer and is generally regarded as only 
a trifle less dangerous than the black 
species. The latter is extremely rare. 
While the so-called spots on the yellow 
tigre are similar in size and conforma- 
tion to those of the white variety, the 
same thing could almost be said of the 
tigre de oro — a smaller cat of somewhat 
similar markings which certainly would 
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not be classed with the larger ones. In 
fact the tigre de oro (of which I killed 
two) struck me as remarkably close kin 
to my old ocelot acquaintance of South- 
ern Texas and Mexico. The larger of 
the two I shot measured 4 ft. 2 inches 
from tip to tip. A friend to whom I re- 
cently showed the skin jokingly told me 
that I had best not call it an ocelot or I 
should infallibly be added to the long 
list of Nature Fakers. A genuine and 
undisputed ocelot which I presented to 
Dr. Hornaday, and which is now kept 
in the Bronx Zoo in New York, has al- 
most the same general characteristics 
but is less than half the size. I entertain 
no possible doubt that there are three 
species of tigres in South America, as 
distinct from each other as are the 
grizzly, brown and black bears. The 
black tigre is admittedly a different 
species, while two large spotted tigres I 
personally killed are indubitably of dif- 
ferent species in my judgment, and in 
this I am borne out by the native hunters 
who were with me when they were killed 
as well as by other competent judges 
who have since carefully examined the 
skins. At Pica Pica I saw the largest 
tigre track by all odds I had ever seen. 
The native with me at the time said: 
“Tt’s no tigre. It’s a monster!” I fol- 
lowed the trail for several miles to 
where it was lost among the rocks. Se- 
lecting what appeared to be the most 
likely course for him to follow should 
he come back that way, I spent the three 
following nights in a hammock watch- 
ing for him; but did not hear of him 
then or again see his pug marks, al- 
though I had my men scour the region 
thoroughly. 

At this camp I killed three birds which 
were new to me. The largest is known 
locally as the aruco. At first I supposed 
it was a kind of vulture, but a close ex- 
amination failed to disclose characteris- 
tics justifying that opinion. In build, 
size and general appearance it bore quite 
a resemblance to our North American 
wild turkey but the flesh was especially 
soft and pulpy, and, I judged, unfit for 
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food. The caricari excited my interest 
and elicited the men’s unstinted applause. 
This sanguinary devil is clearly a mem- 
ber of the hawk family and as a rough 
and ready blood-spiller is a close rival of 
that piscatorial bruiser, the caribe. He is 
but slightly, if any, larger than a pigeon, 
but he will tackle at sight anything that 
flies and is equally ready to try con- 
clusions with any barnyard denizen, 
from the bantam to the middleweight 
class. It seems to be his especial de- 
light to seize and worry the armadillos, 
tortoises and terrapins with which the 
country abounds. He catches the latter, 
turns them on their backs, and tears out 
their vitals with one or two sweeps of 
his vicious looking claws. It is claimed 
by the natives—though I have found 
that their claims must be accepted with 
caution—that the caricari will turn 
over tortoises for future use when he 
does not need them for present con- 
sumption and return for his prey at 
pleasure. Woe betide the unfortunate 
bird or small beast that dares disturb his 
property, if caught! The caricari moves 
on the wing just a trifle slower than a 
flash of lightning to the scene of action 
and proceeds to execute an unholy orgy 
that soon leaves the hapless victim less 
substantial than a bit of mincemeat. The 
one I shot was covered with fresh blood 
stains and bore other conclusive evi- 
dences of a recent deadly conflict. I was 
not then nor am I now conscious of the 
cause, but the name of a mighty hunter 
and distinguished faunal naturalist came 
to mind at the moment, and coincidently 
the thought that, were he naming the 
birds here about, he would indubitably 
never think of designating this fellow a 
mollycoddle. The pavita (a member of 
the owl family apparently) is a source 
of much dread to the superstitious 
natives. His presence is considered by 
them as an almost certain harbinger of 
calamity and death and as fraught with 
much evil mystery. They were always 
about this camp in the night. His pe- 
culiar fluttering noise as he would glide 
about the camp seemed to disturb the 
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men most mightily, even Sefior Tinado 
appearing ill at ease. I was guilty of a 
tactical blunder that increased no one’s 
affection for me, when I said one even- 
ing that for my part I considered the 
pavita simply a nocturnal thief, looking 
for what food he could steal without the 
risk attendant upon daylight robbery. 
To make matters worse, I attached an 
acetyline reflector to my hat, and, go- 
ing out, soon filled one of them with 
bird shot as he glided past my tent. That 
I suffered no ill effects was doubtless a 
source of surprise to every member of 
my party. What gives rise to this singu- 
lar superstition is probably the peculiar 
circumstance that the presence of the 
pavita is invariably accompanied by a 
doleful, wailing kind of cry from some 
unknown bird or animal in the woods 
nearby. One cannot more accurately 
grasp the sound than by imagining a 
soft, low moan of some creature in the 
last moments of its death agony. 

All Venezuelan Indians and mixed 
bloods are infinitely more superstitious 
than even the old-time darkies of our 
Southern States. Ghosts, spooks and 
active evil spirits are as real to them as 
the living human beings by whom they 
are surrounded. While the following 
incident occurred on my third expedi- 
tion and in a remote section of the coun- 
try, it illustrates the subject and likewise 
pictures a very interesting type of 
character. In moving camp on that 
occasion I came upon a splendid water 
hole and directed that the camp be 
pitched at this. point. Nufiez, my head 
guide, urged that we move further on, 
as, according to him, this was the place 
at which one Cimforoso (a desperate 
bandit) had been executed during the 
régime of Guzman Blanco some years 
before. Cimforoso (being no weakling 
or piker, as one of my acquaintances re- 
cently expressed it) went unrepentant to 
his doom, defying the powers of life 
and death and swearing vengeance 
against all mankind. From that time his 
ghost had returned once a year to exact 
as toll a human life, in revenge for his 
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fancied mundane wrongs. From data in 
hand, as explained to me, I gathered that 
the shade of this amiable gentleman was 
about due to reappear and make another 
killing. But as good water for our ani- 
mals was scarce in those parts, and I was 
too tired to proceed further, I told 
Nufiez we would take a chance. Cim- 
foroso’s ghost seemed to be the chief 
topic of conversation among the men as 
they went about their duties. An hour 
or so after dark a rustling kind of sound, 
caused no doubt by a small animal or a 
gust of wind, was heard in a nearby 
thicket. Every man in camp started up 
at once. Marchan (the profanest man I 
ever knew and said to be the nerviest 
Indian in Venzuela) happened to be in 
my tent at the time. He merely said in 
an awed tone: “Cimforoso!” TI in- 
stantly directed Marchan to go out and 
bring Cimforoso’s ghost into camp, as 
I was anxious, I informed him, to inter- 
view so interesting a character. With- 
out a word Marchan crossed himself, in- 
voked the protection of his particular 
saint and went looking for the ghost. 
I could hear him threshing about in the 
brush for five or ten minutes, when I 
called him in. The effort to use the cir- 
cumstance in proving to Marchan there 
were no such things as ghosts fell on 
deaf and unheeding ears; but the mag- 
nificence of his courage and the quality 
of his loyalty never appealed to me until 
some days later, when I became aware 
that he had obeyed me, fully believing 
himself going out to instant and certain 
death. At the end of the trip, when I 
paid the men, I gave him $10 extra, with 
the information that Cimforoso had 
sneaked into my tent while he was out 
and had handed me the money as a bribe 
to call him (Marchan) off his trail. 
Marchan then admitted to me that, while 
he never yet had known the fear of liv- 
ing man or beast, the Cimforoso incident 
had given him quite a turn; so much so 
in fact that he felt it incumbent to wipe 
out the stain. And it was his fixed pur- 
pose, he confided, when he himself 
reached the spirit world to make it the 
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first business of his celestial pilgrimage 
to look up Cimforoso and clip his wings. 

A considerable number of cattle had 
been killed by tigres in the Pica Pica 
District in the recent past. But, as if 
to make my tigre luck consistent, not a 
kill was made during the six days I 
spent in the present camp. Sefior Tinado 
was an inveterate deer hunter, and, 
while deer hunting had no particular 
interest for me excepting as a meat sup- 
ply, I killed a lot of time in deer country 
as a concession to what I felt was due 
his wishes—he being virtually my guest. 
But now I decided it was time to get 
about the chief business of my journey 
—the bagging of a tigre. With this 
uppermost in mind, the camp was moved 
to a place called Los Fablazos, further 
back in the mountains. I here secured 
the use of Parado (a famous tigre dog) 
and determined to try him out on the 
next fresh trail I came upon, and, if 
Parado would go through with it, to 
stay with him, even if it involved some 
undesirable risks. 

The first morning after reaching this 
camp I took Vicente and Espina with me 
and started down a nearby game trail, 
looking particularly for peccaries, of 
which there were vast numbers in that 
district. After proceeding less than a 
half mile, I came upon the trail of a 
large tigre that had evidently been made 
within an hour. This fellow was ap- 
parently not hunting, but seemingly just 
loafing around, enjoying life. At several 
points he had stopped to listen to the 
music of the woods or to simply while 
away an idle hour, if the condition of 
the trail were a correct index as to his 
purposes. At one point he had scratched 
a number of long gashes in the bark of 
a copaiba tree—presumably during a 
process of polishing his claws. There 
was every reason to believe he was close 
at hand. I sent Vicente hastily back to 
camp to get the dog and announced that 
if necessary I should follow that tigre to 
the borders of Brazil! Espina dis- 
couraged the idea of following tigres 
through underbrush, and stated that, as 
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he had been hired to perform camp 
duties and not as food for tigres, he re- 
gretted that his conscience would not 
permit of his accompanying me out of 
the open country. Furthermore, he 
stated, there was no other man in camp 
who would. Vicente returned after an 
unnecessarily long interval and reported 
that Parado could not be _ found, 
although he had been tied in camp when 
I came out. The suspicion, which had 
been forming in my mind for several 
days, that these fellows had not lost 
any tigres and really did not wish to 
find any, now became a certainty. I at 
once returned to camp and directed the 
men to make ready to head for Mara- 
caibo. I asked Sefior Tinado to find 
Parado, or in the event he could not do 
so to ascertain his value, so that I could 
pay his owner for the loss, and was in- 
formed that Parado was safe at home 
with his master. I then and there de- 
termined that upon my return to Mara- 
caibo I would secure the services of 
Nufiez (a celebrated tigre hunter of 
whom I had unfortunately learned too 
late), and carry out my Catatumbo and 
Zulia campaign as originally planned. 
This I later did with gratifying success. 

On the return trip an interestingly 
novel incident occurred. At a camp 
called El Panorama, located on an eleva- 
tion overlooking a vast sweep of low 
savanna or meadow land, I had an hour 
of the finest wing shooting I ever ex- 
perienced. The wild pigeons are as 
numerous here as they are said to have 
been in Michigan 50 years ago. During 
the late afternoon they come in vast 
numbers to feed and spend the night in 
the meadows. About daylight the count- 
less droves begin to fly over El Pano- 
rama to the deep woods, where they put 
in the day. They are smooth, steady 
fliers, move at a speed of perhaps 30 
miles an hour, and fly within easy range. 
The shooting was so easy that, after 
dropping 15 or 20, it ceased to be sport, 
and I began to select only the more diffi- 
cult shots—a proceeding utterly unin- 
telligible to the natives. Espina then 
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said that he would later show me how 
to kill pigeons without wasting ammuni- 
tion. He was gone from camp for sev- 
eral hours, but about 4 o’clock came and 
took me to a distant meadow where he 
had arranged for his demonstration. At 
the foot of a large algarrobo tree he had 
built a blind of palm leaves. Proceeding 
from this point a trench had been 
scooped out for a distance of 30 yds. 
or more into the meadow. This trench 
was filled in on either side with boards, 
forming a V shaped trough. The trough 
he had filled with water for about one- 
third its depth and had then scattered a 
thin sprinkling of cracked corn on either 
side and in small rows leading out into 
the meadow. Beneath the blind a musket, 
heavily loaded with No. 4 chilled shot, 
was so arranged as to sweep the entire 
length of the V shaped trough. The 
pigeons were arriving on the field in 
great flocks when we came and concealed 
ourselves beneath the blind. Within a 
half-hour a large number had been at- 
tracted to the trough and were drinking. 
Espina invited me to pull the trigger of 
the musket, but, on my declining, did 
so himself. The slaughter was really 
disgusting. We picked up thirty-four 
dead birds as a result of the shot, and I 
have no doubt the number afterwards 
dying from wounds or hidden in the 
grass and picked up by the canaguaras, 
zoros and other small carnivora was 
equally as many. 

Within the vicinity of this camp is a 
small river or creek that empties into 
Lake Maracaibo. It is so infested with 
crocodiles that the native women do not 
dare to wash their clothes at its banks, 
according to the general custom, for fear 
of being attacked. To attract the atten- 
tion and immediate presence of these 
saurians the most effective way is to 
sink an empty jug near the bank. The 
gurgling sound, caused by the inrushing 
water, will invariably bring them. The 
crocodile is especially fond of dog meat. 
The dogs know this so well that, before 
approaching the water to drink, they will 
first appear near the bank at a consider- 
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able distance from the intended drink- 
ing place and bark vociferously. The 
crocodiles in that vicinity will all rush 
to the point where the barking was done; 
whereupon the dogs make a wide détour, 
sneak quietly up to the stream at another 
point, and drink in comparative security. 
This circumstance seemed so remarkable 
to me that I made special enquiry as to 
its authenticity, and found the practice 
to be so common and well known as to 
be regarded locally as not at all inter- 
esting. 

The tapir or danta is very numerous 
in this section—as indeed he is in many 
parts of the Tropics. They generally 
frequent small streams and water holes, 
travel almost exclusively at night, and 
are found and killed with ridiculous ease 
by merely watching one of their regular 
trails. Wishing to secure one as a 
trophy, I had Susio (one of my men) 
swing a hammock near a well-worn trail 
within a half-mile of camp. Getting into 
the hammock about sundown, I had 
waited scarcely more than an hour when 
one of the great lumbering brutes came 
shambling along within 50 ft. of my 
perch and was easily dropped in his 
tracks. When I got down to examine 
him he was quite dead, and I confess to 
a feeling of real regret at having killed 
a creature so utterly useless to myself. 
Susio guessed his weight at 600 Ibs. In- 
cidentally, it may be remarked that the 
accuracy with which these Indians can 
guess weight is little less than incredible. 
Much experience in loading burros (in 
which weight must be nicely distributed) 
has given them such skill that any In- 
dian packer would wager his life he 
could estimate within 12 ozs. the weight 
of any parcel he can lift. Oquendo (the 
most skillful of my men in this regard) 
was asked to “ show me” at the Tinado 
residence, where a large scales was avail- 
able. I was amazed to observe that, 
among more than 30 parcels, boxes, 
guns and other articles with which his 
skill was tested, he guessed exactly in 
many instances and in no case did he 
miss the correct weight more than an 
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ounce or two. The tapir apparently has 
no proper place in the scheme of Nature 
in the present period. He is a first 
cousin to the Malay tapir, differing only 
in coloring. He is absolutely harmless 
and, so far as I can judge, absolutely 
useless. A great lumbering bulk of 
flesh, unfit for food or other purpose, he 
is merely a useless relic from an earlier 
period of the world’s development and 
a creature to which even the most be- 
nighted Darwinian would scarcely point 
as tending to establish the theory of the 
survival of the fittest in the general 
economy of Nature. In size and weight 
he varies from that of an exceptionally 
large hog to a medium-built mule. I 
had a large section of skin cut from his 
back and sides which I am having made 
into a table cover, Fortunately for the 
tapir, the tigre will eat his flesh only 
when driven to it by extreme hunger. 
His only known cries are a pig-like grunt 
and a high treble squeak, rather than a 
wholesome and distinctive squeal. His 
vitality is not to be compared with that 
of the carnivora of the region—much 
less with that of the deer. This latter 
idea suggests an experience illustrating 
a deer’s vital tenacity that occurred at 
my Cachimbo camp. 

I had just come up over the brow of a 
hill to command a view of the surround- 
ing territory, when I noticed an im- 
mense buck, that appeared at the 
moment to be as big as a bull, browsing 
along on the top of a ridge 70 or 80 yds. 
away. I was carrying my Winchester 
.30-40 and placed a soft-nose bullet be- 
hind his shoulder. I distinctly heard the 
impact of the ball, but over the ridge and 
out of sight went the deer! Coming 
down to the point where he had been 
hit I observed an immense blood trail, 
and, following this up, came to a thorn- 
bush about 30 yds. away, over which 
he had bounded and from which was 
hanging a piece of his lungs one-fourth 
as large as my hand. In amazement I 
continued to follow the blood and finally 
came upon the deer, lying dead in a 
patch of high grass. The ball had 
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evidently mushroomed unusually well, 
and, in passing out below the right 
shoulder, had torn a hole through which 
I could probably have forced my hand. 
His heart was ground to bits as thor- 
oughly-as if it had passed through a 
sausage mill, while his lungs were very 
badly torn and partly shot away. As 
Oquendo was removing his entrails I 
stepped off the distance the buck had run 
after receiving the shot and as nearly as 
I could estimate it was upwards of go 
yds. I have frequently shot a deer while 
he was going at full speed, and had 
him continue running for a considerable 
distance before falling, where the wound 
inflicted was virtually as serious as in 
this case. But this instance is my first 
experience of a subsequent long run 
where the deer, whien shot, was prac- 
tically standing still. (An inconsiderate 
and uncivil friend, who is sitting beside 
me and dictating notes from my diary 
while this is being written, suggests that 
he has known of several deer at which 
I fired that never even dropped a flag, 
much less fell then or later!) As this 
deer got up his speed after being hit, 
I considered it an instance of such mar- 
velous vitality that I asked a friend who 
is distinguished as an anatomist to ex- 
plain the circumstance. His theory is 
that the deer had inhaled a deep breath 
probably at the very second he was hit, 
which prolonged his capacity for physical 
exertion; but when this breath had been 
expelled and he attempted to inhale 
again his collapse was immediate. 
* * * * 

During our sojourn in the southern 
and western regions visited, we came 
within the zone of early influence of a 
very remarkable man—one whose name 
was now mentioned only in whispers. 
This picturesque character (at present 
an actual or supposed exile) was our 
old friend and sometime subject of dip- 
lomatic controversy and expected inter- 
vention, Sefior Don Cypriano Castro. 
Whatever his enemies may say of him 
(and Heaven knows they are justified 
in saying plenty), he was pretty much of 



































SENOR DON ALBERTO TINADO, IN CHARGE OF MR. CRESWELL’S 
SECOND EXPEDITION.——A man of delightful personality, a mighty 
hunter, a dead shot, and a fine type of the Venezuelan gentle- 
man. Photograph taken at his country residence. 
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a man in many ways, despite the dark 
and devious deeds with which his fame 
is entwined. 

While it would never be conceded by 
them, the actual facts seem to be that a 
small number of American gentlemen of 
enterprising and adventurous natures 
happened to drop in on Venezuela one 
pleasant morning just to see what they 
could see, and incidentally, or rather pri- 
marily, to annex for their individual busi- 
ness uses any asphaltum, oil, minerals or 
other property of value not tightly 
nailed down, or even if nailed down, 
that could be pried loose by a rea- 
sonable expenditure of their abundant 
time and ingenuity. To their surprise 
and virtuous indignation, these gentle- 
men quickly found that Mr. Castro, 
while not adverse in any sense to large 
and lucrative stealing, was decidedly of 
the opinion that he should do all the 
stealing himself. And, having the 
power and disposition to enforce his 
views, the Americans naturally found 
the pickings left of so inconsiderable 
value as to be scarcely worthy of their 
disinterested labors. Upon this discov- 
ery they began most assiduous efforts to 
be admitted into Mr. Castro’s confidence, 
and, through the investment of advice 
and attractive promises, to purchase 
large and controlling interests in Mr. 
Castro’s thriving and prosperous enter- 
prises. Here again they were forced to 
drink the bitter potion of disappointed 
hope; for Mr. Castro quickly passed to 
them the decisive, if ungenerous, word 
that their opportunities for separating 
him from his beloved treasures were 
about equal to the doubtful chances of 
an applicant for real relief at a Charity 
Organization Society.. As for advice 
and verbal encouragement, he likewise 
would dispense it boundlessly and with 
open hands, but the actual coin itself 
was needed for the deserving folks in 
charge. At this, the grief and com- 
passion felt by these American gentle- 
men for poor Venezuela burst forth in 
even more resounding laments than their 
much heralded remorse on learning that 
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Mr. Castro was so bad a citizen and so 
unreasonable a man. 

To understand Mr. Castro. properly, 
it may be said that he was a Venezuelan 
in instinct and had become a genius in 
capacity: for large affairs. He was born 
in Los Andes and spent his early youth 
among its crags and fastnesses, unvexed 
of restrictive laws or the customs of 
conventional society. In youth his chief 
pursuits were the taming of horses, 
the chase of the deer, and_ the 
matching of wits with el tigre, the 
spotted bandit king of the animal world 
roundabout. Grown to young man’s 
estate, he took upon himself the usual 
responsibilities and assumed the general 
customs of his neighboring peers. These 
new activities entailed the occasional 
stealing of an unguarded steer, many 
love affairs with the not too virtuous 
maidens of his class, and the usual fights 
and brawls incident to so propitious a 
career; in which latter events, although 
of rather diminutive stature, he invari- 
ably emerged triumphant. The strenu- 
ous curriculum he pursued in the attain- 
ment of education, even his bitterest foes 
will admit, contained no instruction in 
the art of fear. 

In a general way he had learned that 
Blanco, Crespo, Paul, Palacio, Lopez and 
other distinguished names _ signified 
President, and, being a Venezuelan, he 
naturally understood the word President 
to be merely a term typifying virtually 
unlimited power and authority to do and 
dare what an untrammeled soul might 
wish. While his ideas were doubtless 
hazy, it may be assumed that his restless 
spirit often yearned in an aimless way to 
shake off the petty shackles of his pres- 
ent life and enter this loftier theatre of 
really royal scheming. Time passed and 


' . . . . 
Opportunity came, as it is said to come 


to all who wait. Gathering about him, 
from among his neighbors, sixty men of 
his own type, he marched towards Cara- 
cas, the Capital—increasing his army by 
every vagrant bandit who chanced his 
way or homeless adventurer who could 
be induced to join his ranks by promises 
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of unlimited wine, women and plunder. 
Near Valencia he met and fought, and 
was actually if not admittedly defeated 
by the greatly superior forces of An- 
drade. At this point the true character 
of Castro first becomes apparent. Not- 
withstanding he was actually beaten and 
personally disabled by a wound, he de- 
manded Andrade’s surrender with so 
heroic and monumental a bluff that the 
latter handed over his sword without fir- 
ing another shot. Castro immediately 
declared himself President, and, march- 
ing upon Caracas, took undisputed pos- 
session of the government. Issuing a 
proclamation, he gave formal notice that 
he would establish government in Vene- 
zuela: “On a new basis, with new ideals, 
new men, and through new methods.” 
The most obtuse of his critics could not 
fail to see that he faithfully kept that 
promise. Whereas, Blanco, Crespo, 
Lopez and other Presidents, wishing to 
make a new steal, would execute a con- 
tract for a large public undertaking, giv- 
ing a monopoly for furnishing the sup- 
plies to a personal representative—the 
latter making the price so high as to de- 
plete the treasury—Castro indulged in 
no such circuitous methods. He merely 
ordered that all public revenues be paid 
to him direct, and, if any accounting was 
to be made, he would make it to himself ! 

Upon retiring, the late President had, 
in consonance with established custom, 
stolen all the money remaining in the 
treasury. Finding it necessary to raise 
immediately a large sum to make good 
his promises and to reward his faithful 
followers, Mr. Castro called upon the 
bankers and richer merchants to supply 
the necessary funds. Upon these gentle- 
men declining to respond, Mr. Castro 
ordered their immediate arrest, but, as 
a concession to his tenderer and more 
humane sentiments, he directed that they 
be not executed until the following day. 
In the meantime the prisoners decided 
they had been guilty of a grievous error 
of judgment and immediately communi- 
cated to Mr. Castro their great pleasure 
in obliging him and begged the favor of 


his condescension to also accept the as- 
surance of their most distinguished con- 
sideration as well. Feeling, doubtless, 
that generosity was a trait becoming to 
his dignity, he accepted their money and 
finally ordered their release upon the 
payment of heavy fines for contempt. In 
the meantime Mr. Castro had selected 
twenty-two of his most devoted ad- 
herents and duly installed them as 
Governors of the various States of the 
Republic. The legislative, ministerial, 
judicial and other offices he parcelled out 
to other loyal friends. Mr. Castro was 
always an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Constitution where its provisions met 
with his approval, while those para- 
graphs of the sacred instrument not to 
his liking, he summarily abrogated or 
amended by executive order. Among 
the various provisions of the Constitu- 
tion was one forbidding any man to 
succeed himself in the presidential office. 
Why Mr. Castro did not annul this par- 
ticular clause is as problematical as it 
is immaterial. At all events he inter- 
preted it to mean that a man could not 
succeed himself as constitutional Presi- 
dent, but, as he clearly pointed out to 
those he thought worthy to be regaled 
with his interesting and original ideas, 
there was no cause in the Constitution 
or in reason why he should not succeed 
himself as provisional President. This 
happy and reasonable interpretation re- 
sulted in his alternating, first as “ con- 
stitutional” and then as “provisional” 
President for the ten years of his inter- 
esting administration. 

The earlier Presidents had adopted a 
crude and unfinished method of holding 
elections, which, as Mr. Castro truly 
pointed out, were merely formal and 
useless shams. But, what appealed to 
him more, as a basis of criticism, they 
likewise entailed the waste of consider- 
able sums of real money. To correct 
this trifling fault Mr. Castro at once 
adopted the simple expedient of quietly 
sitting down to his desk without fuss or 
feathers and making up a complete list 
of gentlemen to fill the various elective 
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offices. He would then proclaim the 
election to have been held and that the 
candidates named in his proclamation 
had been unanimously elected by the free 
and untrammeled suffrages of the sover- 
eign people of the Great Confederated 
States of the Republic of Venezuela 
under God and the Constitution. This 
happy solution was obviously meritori- 
ous, in that it saved the expense of print- 
ing ballots, renting voting booths, etc., 
not to mention the elimination of elec- 
tion expenses of the various patriots 
slated for the public offices. Where con- 
venient it was and is customary in the 
various election districts to affix the 
signatures of various prominent citizens 
to the election proclamations, attesting 
the fairness of the election and the cor- 
rectness of the returns. It is extremely 
unusual for any citizen to notice, much 
less protest against these playful liberties 
taken with his name. In this connection 
an amusing incident was related to me 
that occurred at Maracaibo. A very 
prominent: merchant, whose antipathy to 
the President (Gomez) is so great that 
he suppresses it with difficulty, hap- 
pened to glance at a new election procla- 
mation to which his name was affixed. 
Knowing nothing about any such elec- 
tion, this gentleman approached a Fed- 
eral official and enquired by what right 
his name had been used. The official 
at once informed him that it was clearly 
an error, as obviously no enemy of the 
President should have his name on that 
proclamation; that his name would be 
removed, and the circumstances reported 
to the President, in order that the ag- 
grieved citizen might avail himself of his 
inalienable right under the Constitution 
to protest. Knowing that inevitable con- 
fiscation of his property would follow, 
the merchant at once protested that he 
was in deed and in very truth the Presi- 
dent’s most devoted friend and earnestly 
desired his name to remain on the proc- 
lamation. He finally placated the out- 
raged official by presenting him with a 
very fine gold watch and writing and 
publishing over his own signature a long 
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letter laudatory of the President’s great 
virtues and Venezuela’s many advan- 
tages under his beneficent administra- 
tion. 

Finally Mr. Castro’s health failed and 
much to his regret he was forced to 
visit Europe to seek its restoration. 
Whom he should leave in charge during 
his absence preyed heavily upon his 
mind. Finally he selected Mr. Gomez 
(the present President) on the theory, 
it is claimed, that Mr. Gomez, being 
densely ignorant of statecraft and lack- 
ing altogether in initiative, would be the 
least evil of what must necessarily be a 
bad choice. Here Mr. Castro made the 
first serious blunder of his public career. 
It is not likely that so keen a judge of 
human nature credited Mr. Gomez with 
over-much gratitude or loyalty (not- 
withstanding the fact that Mr. Castro 
had advanced his friend from the com- 
moner walks of life and had crowned 
him with many honors and more emolu- 
ments). When Mr. Castro announced 
that he had selected Mr. Gomez to act 
as temporary President during his ab- 
sence abroad, the latter gentleman fell 
upon his neck, and, deploring the sad 
fate of Venezuela in losing even for a 
brief period the inestimable services of 
her most distinguished patriot, promised 
with many protestations of affection and 
loyalty that he would keep safely and 
guard jealously Mr. Castro’s Republic 
until his much desired return. 

The night before Mr. Castro sailed, 
Mr. Gomez despatched orders to all the 
Governors of the States to appear at 
Caracas the following Monday for a 
conference, the chief purpose of which, 
as inferred by the recipient Governors, 
was the drafting of resolutions expres- 
sive of the universal affection for Mr. 
Castro and the national yearning for his 
safe and speedy return. With much 
pomp and ceremony Mr. Castro was 
escorted to his ship, while Mr. Gomez 
dampened the cushions of his carriage 
with fast flowing tears as he led the 
distinguished company in praises and 
peons for his eminent friend and bene- 
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factor. As soon as Mr. Castro was 
safely on his ship and the accompanying 
vessels present in honor of the occasion 
had withdrawn a little, Mr. Gomez asked 
for one last hearty cheer for “ The illus- 
trious American, Friend of the People 
and Champion of Popular Liberty. And 
now, Captain of the Guard,” he con- 
tinued, “ post a detail of soldiers in that 
boat; keep it anchored here; and if my 
friend turns back, fire at once, and, fail- 
ing to kill him, prepare yourself for im- 
mediate execution.” Mr. Castro had in- 
deed been guilty of serious error in sup- 
posing his man Gomez to be ‘devoid of 
initiative. 

On the following Monday all the 
Governors save one (the foxy old Boss 
of the State of Zulia, who at that was 
not foxy enough to keep his head) ap- 
peared at Caracas and listened to an 
address by Mr. Gomez that may be sup- 
posed to have been about as follows: 
“Governors, Statesmen of Venezuela, 
Pillars of the People’s Hope, Friends of 
the Republic—my dearly beloved col- 
leagues and co-laborers in the interests 
of the Public Good: I greet you in the 
sacred name of Liberty. It has been 
communicated to me that, as ever faith- 
ful champions of liberty, of honor, of 
progress, and of the right, you have 
determined that the interests of the Re- 
public, of its people and of our most 
Christian civilization, demand that I be 
persuaded to forego my personal pre- 
dilections and accept the office of Presi- 
dent; and that you are now here 
assembled to facilitate the effective con- 
summation of that design. I feel my 
poor self unhappily chosen, among so 
many illustrious and infinitely abler 
patriots, but my humble abilities cannot 
muster courage to question the wisdom 
of those so greatly reverenced as your- 
selves. And so, now, with most con- 
scious humility I reluctantly accede to 
your affectionate desires and commit 
myself wholly to the lofty purposes you 
have so eloquently and conclusively 
urged upon me. Anticipating your 
earnest wishes, I have caused to be pre- 


pared the necessary pronunciamento, 
vacating the authority of the late tyrant, 
and by which is evidenced your official 
determination to install my feeble self in 
the office of rightful President of the 
Great Confederated States of the Re- 
public of Venezuela under God and the 
Constitution. Gentlemen, kindly step 
up and sign here.” 

As Mr. Gomez signified the exact 
spot at which the official signatures were 
to be affixed, there were violent pro- 
tests from many of the Governors—all 
of whom had grown restive, not to say 
peeved or vexed, during Mr. Gomez’ 
address. It was unworthy of the Gover- 
nors to show outward resentment, as, 
being Venezuelans, they should have 
known that no detail had been over- 
looked. But, as Mr. Gomez rightly un- 
derstood the quality of their inward 
hearts, this outward incident was of no 
import save to mar the drama in its 
passing scene. The impending Presi- 
dent merely remarked that the interests 
of Venezuela and the peace and happi- 
ness of her much loved people required 
that the election be made unanimous, 
and any Governor not loyal to those 
priceless interests was, of course, guilty 
of treason, and it would become a pain- 
ful duty to order his immediate execu- 
tion. And, casually remarked Mr. 
Gomez, while he could not conceive of 
treason to the sovereign State among 
such lofty patriots, as a mere coincidence 
there happened to be a company of 
soldiers surrounding the Council Cham- 
ber, and that he greatly feared, were the 
vote delayed or should it be less than 
unanimous, he could no longer restrain 
their impatient anger. This clear and 
concise presentation of Mr. Gomez’ 
meritorious plan convinced all the Gov- 
ernors, who thereupon affixed their 
signatures. The tyrant Castro had been 
deposed and the patriot Gomez en- 
throned. 

Mr. Gomez immediately confiscated to 
his own use all of Mr. Castro’s tangible 
property in Venezuela; but as the latter 
gentleman was known definitely to have 
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upwards of $60,000,000 in gold deposited 
in European banks to his personal credit 
it is believed he will not soon become the 
victim of unbearable privations. Al- 
though Mr. Castro did fairly well in a 
business way, I have the information 
from unquestionable official sources that 
he was a mere “ piker ” in financial tran- 
sactions as compared to Mr. Gomez, the 
present President. While Mr. Gomez’ 
revenues are much larger than Mr. Cas- 
tro’s ever were, the latter gentleman was 
improvident enough to _ occasionally 
spend small sums for public improve- 
ments of a minor character, but this 
is a fault of which Mr. Gomez has never 
been guilty in a single instance. The 
State of Zulia (of which Maracaibo is 
the Capital) turns over to Mr. Gomez 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 an- 
nually in revenues. A few months ago 
the City Council of Maracaibo was im- 
pertinent enough to ask Mr. Gomez to 
spend a few thousand dollars for some 
local improvement. As Mr. Gomez 
contemptuously ignored the request, the 
City Council filed a formal protest. Mr. 
Gomez’ indignation is said to have been 
indescribable. The following morning 
every member of the City Council who 
had voted for the protest was arrested 
and imprisoned in the millitary fortress 
of San Carlos. It so happened that I 
was in Maracaibo at the time these 
gentlemen were released from prison. 
Of course they immediately left the 
country and are in exile now, as it was 
naturally understood that they would be 
executed and their property confiscated 
if they remained. 

The President’s particular personal 
perquisite is the silver coin. This he has 
minted by private personal contract. 
Each dollar (peso fuerte) costs him con- 
siderably less than 50 cents, but when he 
turns it into the treasury he is credited 
with a full dollar. This simple device 
nets him a personal profit of nearly 60 
cents on every dollar coined. Nearly all 
manufacturing industries are operated 
as monopolies. The more profitable, 
such as salt, tobacco, cigarettes, etc., are 
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chiefly operated by the Government, 
while personal favorites of Mr. Gomez 
(or the highest bidder for the privilege) 
are granted the exclusive right to manu- 
facture and fix the highest possible price 
that can be gouged from the public for 
such articles as matches, postage stamps, 
tinware, printed labels, etc. One ex- 
clusive gambling monopoly is sold in 
each town for a definite sum in cash or 
on a percentage basis, as may be ar- 
bitrarily decided by the President. The 
monopolizing of staples necessarily 
works so great a hardship on the people 
that much suffering ensues. I person- 
ally bought a considerable quantity of 
coarse rock salt, for which I paid the 
standard market price of $5.80 a hun- 
dred pounds. I am informed from un- 
questionable sources that the cost to Mr. 
Gomez of producing and marketing this 
article leaves him a net profit of $5.40 a 
hundred. The gentleman who owns the 
postage stamp monopoly sells his cheap- 
est article at 5 cents, and the amiable 
and immensely wealthy resident English 
gentleman who makes all the matches 
sells a very inferior penny box for 10 
cents. Naturally Mr. Gomez gets a very 
large percentage of this fabulous profit, 
but how much of course no one knows 
but himself and the man who buys the 
monopoly. A mere citizen incautious 
enough to enquire would quickly find 
himself in prison, and Venezuela prisons 
are said to be exact duplicates of Span- 
ish prisons of the Middle Ages. What 
the ultimate outcome of the existing 
situation will be, no one can tell. Be- 
neath the surface all Venezuela is a hot- 
bed of revolutionary discontent which 
may break out into violent eruption at 
any moment. It is said that opulence 
and the indulgence in its attendant lux- 
uries have softened Mr. Castro and that 
it is improbable he will ever return to a 
field of active effort, unless indeed his 
burning ambition to hang Mr. Gomez 
triumph over his acquired love of indo- 
lent ease. 

My personal opinion is that the 
Venezuelans submit to the continuous 
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thievery of these political brigands be- 
cause they are thoroughly discouraged. 
There is a rather common theory among 
them that it is better to retain per- 
manently as President a man like Castro 
or Gomez, on the theory that, already 
having stolen himself rich to repletion, 
he will be less avaricious than a new man 
with all yet to be stolen. Such a doc- 
trine would be intolerable to any save 
people of extreme pleasure-loving ten- 
dencies. To these people life is a joke: 
and, while I am not prepared to dispute 
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instance a _ visiting American (upon 
evincing appreciation of a magnificent 
ruby and diamond ring belonging to a 
Venezuelan gentleman, and hearing the 
usual formal phrase) was so lacking in 
both knowledge of the conventions and 
self-respect as to take the proffer seri- 
ously—profusely thanking the gentle- 
man and wearing the ring away, much 
to the distress of the courtly and formal 
Venezuelan. 

Venezuelans, like all peoples with a 
strong mixture of Spanish blood, are in- 
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the theoretical soundness of that philoso- 
phy, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
it is, practically, far too unstable a basis 
upon which to rest the administration of 
a government or the development of in- 
dividual character. A marked courtesy 
and hospitality are parts of their nature, 
but in their exaggerated and grandilo- 
quent manifestations there usually can 
be found an axe to grind. An expres- 
sion of admiration for anything they 
possess is always followed by the mean- 
ingless offer: “It is yours!” In one 


tensely musical, fond of dancing, oratory 
and the amenities of social life. But, 
for the most part, their amusements are 
such as require no especial mental or 
physical exertion. There are many in- 
dividuals among them of magnificent 
courage—men capable of acts of des- 
perate valor—but as a people I doubt 
their fixity of purpose. Foreigners who 
had lived among them for many years 
told me I would find them disposed to 
victimize me at every opportunity. But 
this is not so. At least it proved to be 
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incorrect in my case—for many of them 
had opportunities to rob me, had they 
so desired. Only one man attempted to 
burn me, and he was merely a petty 
rogue with neither the nerve nor intelli- 
gence to trim me for more than trifling 
sums. In selling merchandise the first 
price asked by any dealer is invariably 
from 50 to 75 per cent above the price 
that will finally be accepted; but this is 
merely a universal Latin custom, and 
the buyer must adapt himself to the habit 
of bargaining. Excepting in time of 
actual hostilities, the soldiers are re- 
cruited exclusively from the peon class. 
When a new company is wanted, a few 
armed officers go to some dance hall or 
other place where a large number of 
peons are congregated and take them all 
to the barracks without further formal- 
ities. The facts given, and the con- 
clusions and inferences to be logically 
drawn from them, will give the reader 
an exact and fairly comprehensive idea 
of the state of affairs now and since the 
days when the great Simon Bolivar died 
of a broken heart, leaving a message 
that the only salvation for his country 
was for all her people to emigrate to 
other lands. The people are inherently 
incapable of self-government and will 
continue to be so until they are intellec- 
tually, morally and constitutionally re- 
modeled. A common and widespread 
belief among them is entertained, with 
lively resentment, that the United States 
will eventually take them over and 
govern them as a colony. Germany is in 
fact the logical and proper power to do 
this, but the Monroe Doctrine would 
stand in its way—all of which might 
justify the suspicion that age and com- 
mon acceptance will sometime sanctify 
a political principle that has no other 
substantial merit. 

Of the social side of Venezuelan life 
I naturally saw but little during the brief 
periods I spent in the civilized parts; 
but one incident that occurred at Mara- 
caibo involving a question of precedence 
in connection with a proposed social 
event convinced me that the ladies are 
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endowed with about the same charming 
characteristics as distinguish them at 
home. While the circumstances of the 
Maracaibo incident varied in detail, the 
ensuing complications were identical 
with those resulting from an affair in 
which I had the fortune to become badly 
entangled when I lived at Stillwater. 
For the reason that the latter is suf- 
ficiently removed in point of time for all 
asperities to have become softened, and 
will serve equally well to illustrate the 
harmonious setting Woman gives to the 
Drama of Life, I will recite the local 
story and leave its foreign counterpart 
to the imagination of the reader. As I 
remember, it was desired to have the 
Soo Railroad do something or other at 
Stillwater, and, to accomplish this, it 
was primarily necessary to cultivate the 
favor of President Pennington of the 
road. Mr. Pennington could not of 
course be taken in hand willy nilly, and, 
as an excuse to secure his presence in 
Stillwater and impress him with our 
charming personalities as a basis for the 
“touch” to come later, we hit upon a 
scheme to give a banquet, ostensibly in 
honor of Governor Eberhardt, but at 
which Mr. Pennington would be the 
much petted guest. To handle all such 
affairs we had a local Booster Club (of 
which I happened at the time to be Sec- 
retary or President or Chairman or 
something) which threw upon me the 
principal responsibility of arranging the 
various details. Everything had been 
fixed beautifully and was moving with- 
out a hitch or discordant jar of any kind, 
when one morning the wife of a per- 
sonal friend dropped in on me and men- 
tioned that the ladies of the town felt 
that I had slighted them grievously in 
not according them a part in the banquet 
doings. I admitted my stupidity at once 
and asked her what I should do to atone. 
She suggested a Ladies Reception Com- 
mittee, to help do the graceful and 
gracious thing upon the arrival of the 
distinguished guests. I fell for it at 
once and asked her whom to appoint. 
She sat down and wrote off a list of a 
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dozen names, which I shortly afterwards 
turned over to a reporter who chanced 
to drop in and also gave him an outline 
of the new order of things. When the 
Gazette came out that evening I was 
somewhat surprised to see that it had 
played up the interesting news on the 
first page in a manner that would do full 
credit to a Hearst paper report of a 
scandal in high life. The first audible 
indication of anything unusual was a 
suppressed gasp by every woman of any 
social pretensions in town who had not 
been included on that Committee. By 
the next morning a steam calliope could 
not have equaled the din that was rend- 
ing the social atmosphere. The shrieks 
could have been (and were) heard in 
St. Paul. Outside of those on the Com- 
mittee, half the women in Stillwater 
would not speak to me at all and the 
other half would only speak to call me 

names. Fortunately Gov. Eberhardt 
~ soon heard the disturbance over in St. 
Paul, and, with his well-known tact, 
quickly discovered that pressing State 
business would imperatively demand his 
presence at the Capital on the evening 
for which the banquet was scheduled, 
and cancelled his engagement with ex- 
pressions of sorrow that doubtless would 
have been less poignant had he known 
the inside history of the Booster Club 
banquet. In the Maracaibo tangle, when 
it got up to the Committee on Arrange- 
ments to select a number of “ the more 
deadly ” to occupy the seats of honor at 
the much heralded function to be, the 


feminine storm became greater than the 


Committee dared to face, and the affair 
was quietly dropped overboard, or, in 
the polite form employed, “ postponed on 
account of the illness of several active 
members.” While rather relieved than 
otherwise by the outcome, although I 
personally was to cut but an unimportant 
and purely incidental figure in the affair, 
it inspired the following bit of doggerel, 
in which the glorious verity of the senti- 
ment will obscure the horrors of its 
literary quality: 


THE UPLANDS OF VENEZUELA. 
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From Arctic clime to Tropic zone, 

Man to be happy must be alone. 

If peace—real peace—just quiet rest, 

He seeks, as the thing his soul loves best, 

Let him shake the women, and keep them away, 
For when they’re about there’s the Devil to pay! 


I had invited Hon. Ralph Totten, the 
American Consul, and Gen. MaLeal, the 
Consul General of Colombia, to be my 
guests on the next trip, and had received 
the assurances of these gentlemen that 
they would do so. By a coincidence the 
Consul General was called to Bogota by 
his “Government, and Mr. Totten re- 
ceived intelligence from Washington of 
his transfer to Trieste, Austria, on the 
day prior to our intended start. The rea- 
sons for Mr. Totten’s transfer are doubt- 
less satisfactory to the State Depart- 
ment, whether they are dictated by in- 
telligence or by some automatic system 
of promotion ; but unless there were very 
material causes back of it, I seriously 
question the wisdom of this action. Tot- 
ten was creating locally a splendid im- 
pression, both personally and officially, 
and reflecting great credit upon his coun- 
trymen. And, indeed, it was sadly 
needed, for he had succeeded a Consul 
whose official conduct, I was informed, 
had not endeared him to the people of 
Venezuela—a man whose chief virtue 
was his unflinching physical courage. 


* * * 


The second expedition of my hunt, 
just closed, had been a decidedly and 
uselessly expensive one, and from the 
point of interesting and unusual experi- 
ences had not surpassed in any way the 
charming memories of other hunts in 
other lands. The eight men, including 
Sefior Tinado and myself, were at least 
three more than the situation required 
or its duties could employ. Determined 
that in the future I should avoid similar 
mistakes both in number and personnel, 
I undertook personally the arrangement 
of details for my coming expedition, on 
the theory that I might do better and 
could not do worse. Having received 
an urgent message to meet a business 
friend at Curacao, who was then due 
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from Liverpool, I quickly assembled the 
required supplies and shipped them to 
Encontrados (a small trading point on 
the Catatumbo River). In the meantime 
I had been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of two thoroughly trustworthy 
and competent men, who, as it subse- 
quently proved, had not only the dispo- 
sition but the nerve to be of some sub- 
stantial benefit on a tigre hunt. More- 
over, one of them was on friendly terms 
with the Taparito Indians, and likewise 
the Panares—tribes with which we were 
likely to come in contact. While the lat- 
ter were to be dreaded chiefly as invet- 
erate thieves, the Taparitos possessed 
other and additional virtues, and had 
shown their quality in dealing with un- 
friendly visitors by killing 296 out of a 
total of 300 soldiers of an expedition 
President Castro had sent down to re- 
ceive their submission. Of a later expe- 
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dition of 600 soldiers (sent to avenge the 
slaughter), less than 100 escaped; since 
which time their submission has not been 
sought. 

With all arrangements finally per- 
fected, I bade Good-bye to my friends in 
Maracaibo, took a steamer to Curagao 
to. keep my business appointment, and 
five days later was gratified to find Nu- 
fiez, the matchless hunter, and Marchan, 
the profane and fearless, awaiting my 
arrival on the Catatumbo. It was equally 
gratifying, and a bit surprising, to dis- 
cover also that all my effects had safely 
arrived on time, contrary to Tropical 
custom, and my men were prepared 
and ready to start on a hunt that re- 
alized my best hopes—one that entailed 
some chances I would not care to take 
again, but which was replete with novel 
and interesting incidents. 

To be continued. 


THREE DAYS WITH THE SQUIRE. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


(See Frontispiece— page 104.) 


Y business in London was con- 
cluded, and I was wondering 
what I could do with the few 

days intervening before my sailing day, 
when I happened to think of that letter. 
When Harvey Talbot gave me the let- 
ter, he said: “ Frank, if ever you want 
a good time, just run down and show it 
to them, and you'll get it.” 

Well, here I was, with five days of 
leisure on my hands and Gloucestershire 
only three hours away. Why not run 
down and get that good time? I hunted 
through my grip (“ Boots” at the Cecil 
called it a Gladstone) and found the let- 
ter. It was unsealed, of course, and ad- 
dressed to Godfrey Bingham-Howard, 
Esquire, Howard Court, Gloucestershire. 
I did not investigate further. All letters 
of introduction are very similar, I’ve 
noticed. 

I recollected that Harvey had told me 


I must book for Cheltenham, and that 
Howard Court was six miles away on 
top of the Cotswold Hills. I squared up 
at the hotel, packed my bags, had Boots 
fling them on top of a four-wheeler, 
and caught the 10:11 express at Pad- 
dington. At 1:30 the guard was sing- 
ing out, “ Chelt-en-ham! Chelt-en- 
ham!” and I stood on the platform of 
the G. W. R. R. station there. 

I soon discovered that no railway 
served to Howard, neither was there 
any tram. I decided I would motor it 
next day, for I did not wish to appear at 
The Court with my bag and baggage. 
I registered at The Lamb; and, armed 
with my camera, strolled out to see the 
town. Cheltenham, you must know, is 
right in the heart of the Cotswolds — 
the greenest hills in all England. It is 
eight miles from Gloucester, the county 
city, and the same distance from historic 
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old Tewkesbury. It’s a sporting county, 
is Gloucestershire, full of fast horses, 
good dogs, true guns and game sports- 
men. The first thing that caught my 
eye was a big poster announcing: 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE FOX-TERRIER SHOW. 


I paid half a crown and _ entered 
through the turnstiles at the Win- 
ter Gardens —a glass-roofed structure, 
something like the Crystal Palace in Lon- 
don, only smaller. Over three hundred 
dogs were on exhibition, the judging of 
the “ smooths ” taking place when I was 
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in a single county, than he does here 
where the sport is rarer and where the 
animal is simply an intelligent, fun-lov- 
ing little pet. Nowhere better than in 
the green county of Gloucestershire is 
the game little fox-terrier bred, and I 
was fortunate in obtaining some very 
good photographs of the leading dog 
and bitch in the show. The best dog in 
the show (the winner of the £50 cup) 
weighed 1934 tbs. The broad forehead, 
the tapering, black nose, the drooping 
V-shaped ears, with the strong, muscu- 











AT THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE FOX-TERRIER SHOW.— Judging the Smooths. 
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there. A fox-terrier in England is used 
for the purpose his name denotes. It 
frequently occurs, in following the fox, 
that King Reynard, hard pressed, is driv- 
en to take refuge in the earth — some 
drain, sewer or tunnel, so small that 
hounds cannot get at him. Then your 
game fox-terrier comes into action. He 
is put in the aperture and runs Master 
Fox out for the hounds to again take 
up the chase. So that a fox-terrier 
means something more in the old, old 
country, where half a dozen packs hunt 


lar jaws, the straight legs, the flat, abun- 
dant coat, the docked, gaily carried tail 
were all illustrated to perfection. Nada 
(the best smooth bitch in the show) was 
a little beauty. I would certainly have 
liked to own her, but she was not for sale. 

It was dusk when I left the Winter 
Gardens and made my way towards my 
hotel, where I did ample justice to a 
“ meat tea.” Afterwards I loafed around 
the commercial room and played a cou- 
ple of games of “billiards” on a pool 
table. Fact, I assure you. You play 
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a game in England, and you'll discover 
the same thing. I enquired of the land- 
lord how I could best reach Howard on 
the morrow, and he said there was noth- 
ing better than a dog-cart and a free- 
goer. I said: “ What’s the matter with 
a motor?” and he said nothing was the 
matter with a motor that he knew of; 
what motor was it any way? I explained 
that I didn’t mean any particular ma- 
chine, but just motors in general, and he 
snorted and muttered: “ The blooming 
things, I ‘ate ‘em!” It struck me as 
being rather an indigestible meal and I 
was just about to comment on it, when 
he added: “ It ain’t safe to drive a ’oss 
any longer!” I got into his head at last 
that what I intended to enquire was if 
the road was all right for motors and 
at that he snorted again, and grunted: 
“Oh, I suppose so.” Then I told him I 
thought of going to Howard Court and 
he jumped clean out of his chair at that 
information and gasped: “Hare you 
a-visiting thar?” I said I was going to 
call there tomorrow if the weather held 
fair, and he exclaimed, “ And in a bloom- 
ing motor, you say!” 

“ Well, why not?” I demanded. “ You 
say the roads are good.” 

“ Aye, but what about the Squire?” 
he countered. 

“The who?” I questioned. 

“Why, the Squire—Squire Howard.” 

“Oh! is he the squire?” I asked. 

“Who, Squire Howard? O’ course 
*e’s the Squire — who else?” 

“ Well, what’s he got to do with my 
motor?” I demanded. 

For answer, he stuck his hands far 
down into his breeches pockets, leaned 
back in his chair, and called to a stout 
gentleman at the other side of the room. 
“Mr. Porter,” he shouted, “come over 
‘ere a minute. This ‘ere Yankee gentle- 
man (shades of Washington! I wonder 
what my Virginia people would say if 
they heard me called a Yankee gentle- 
man!) wants to know what Squire How- 
ard’ll have to say if ’e goes up thar in a 
blooming motor. Now, what do you 
think o’ that?” 


a 
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“He'd better try and see,” observed 
Mr. Porter grimly. 

“Oh, come off!” I exclaimed, losing 
my patience. “ What's the trouble with 
Mr. Howard and the motors? ” 

“Why, he hates ’em like the Devil 
hates holy water,” confided Mr. Porter 
in a grim whisper. 

“So that’s how the land lies. 
I’d better drive, then.” 

“It'd be safer,” admitted my inform- 
ant ; “ for the Squire can’t abide motors, 
and it do make him so wild to see one, 
it do.” 

“Jim Porter farms of him,” observed 
my landlord. 

“That do I, and for four and twenty 
year come next Michaelmas,” confirmed 
Mr. Porter. “ And no man wants a bet- 
ter squire,” he added. Then, as an after 
thought: “ Be you a-visiting the Squire, 
sir?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Then take my advice, sir, and drive 
a ’oss—not a motor,” was his parting 
council. 

I did. So that’s how it came about 
that at 9 o’clock next morning I was at 
the top of the tallest two-wheeler I ever 
saw in my life, with a great lanky, bob- 
tailed bay in front of me. I’ll swear — 
I didn’t measure them — but if those 
wheels weren’t seven feet high, I’ll eat 
my hat. And I was perched up a yard 
above them on three fat cushions. If I 
hadn’t been an old hill climber, I’d have 
been dizzy. The hostler said: “ All 
right, sir!” and gave the bay his head, 
and then I was speeding up the High 
Street towards Howard, repeating to 
myself : 

‘* Oh! the rules of the road are peculiar. 

For if you go right, you go wrong, 

And if you go left, you go right.’’ 


I guess 


But I never remember that, no matter 
how long I stay in the old country. 

I was soon out of the town and in the 
midst of the beautiful Cotswold Country. 
It is a beautiful country, undoubtedly, 
and a fine hunting country, but it was 
against collar all the way to Howard 
Court. There was three-quarters of a 
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mile drive from the lodge at the entrance 
to the Court — a splendid driveway, with 
great overspreading elms and oaks, just 
dropping their leaves. As I pulled up 
at the steps, a man came running around 
and took charge of my nag’s head. 

“ Shall I stable ‘im, sir?” he enquired. 

“T’ll see if Mr. Howard’s in first,” I 
told him. 

“No, sir. ’E’s hout with the guns.” 

[ hesitated. Then the big door was 
swung open and a man in quiet black 
descended the steps. There is no mis- 
taking the British butler when one sees 
him, even if he is not apparelled with 
such splendor as his city brother. This 
one advanced with quiet dignity, rub- 
bing his hands with invisible soap. 
“Take the ’orse in, Giles,” he com- 
manded the stable man, without even 
consulting me. Then, bowing, he said: 
“Be so good as to step inside, sir. My 
Mistress is home. Shall I take up your 
card?” 

That got me. I had only my busi- 
ness cards with me. I fumbled in my 
pockets and brought forth my letter of 
introduction. I would have given it to 
him, but he backed into the hall, re- 
appearing a moment later with a silver 
salver, which he respectfully presented 
with the air of a deacon handing the 
plate around at church. I deposited my 
letter thereon, for it was evidently the 
correct thing to do. He swung around 
and preceded me into the house, as I 
followed meekly. The hall was a good 
thirty feet wide and twice as long. It 
was floored with great blocks of stone 
and a wood fire roared and crackled in 
an immense recess halfway down. “ Be 
pleased to be seated, sir,” invited the 
man, indicating a comfortable oak chair. 
Then he disappeared. 

I waited five, ten, fifteen minutes. 
Then came the sounds of heavy steps 
and a large, red-faced man in corduroys 
strode in. In his left hand he held my 
letter. His right was extended with a 
hearty invitation of good-fellowship: 
“Mr. Channon,” he exclaimed, as he 
gripped my hand in a vice-like pressure, 
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“T’m thundering glad to meet you, sir. 
Any friend of Mr. Talbot’s is doubly 
welcome: here. Pleased, indeed!” and 
he gripped my hand again, as he seated 
himself beside me. 

I told him I was pleased to meet him, 
too, and was just about to tell him how 
I happened to call on him, when I be- 
came aware of the butler again in front 
of us. He bore a waiter on which stood 
a big leather, silver-mounted Black Jack 
and a couple of little demijohns. He 
took the Jack, and, starting at the rims 
of the demijohns, commenced to pour 
the cider very slowly — elevating the 
Jack until it was a yard above them 
and the cider was foaming like a small 
Niagara. Then he solemnly presented 
us each with a bumper. The Squire 
tossed his off with a single movement 
and a hearty: “ Your health, sir! I’ve 
just got in,” he went on to explain. “I 
was out sniping.” His language was 
blunt and to the point but he spoke like 
a man who knew no superior. I told him 
my position: that I was sailing for home 
in four days and was taking a look at 
the green shire before I returned. 

“Where’s your luggage?” he de- 
manded. 

I told him, at The Lamb. He struck 
half a dozen blows on a big brass gong. 
“ Hodges,” he commanded the waiting 
butler, “ send Giles down to The Lamb 
for Mr. Channon’s luggage. You'll 
make the Court your home, sir, until you 
sail,” he said, turning to me. 

He took everything so for granted 
that there wasn’t a chance to decline, 
even if I had wished to. “ You have 
no man, of course,” he continued. “ Peter 
may suit you. Send Peter here, 
Hodges.” And the next moment Peter 
was relieving me of my top coat and 
gloves. The men seemed to spring up 
here like niggers at my old home in Vir- 
ginia. 

A beautiful old lady with white hair 
was advancing towards me. “My 
dear,” said the Squire, “this is Mr. Frank 
Channon from the States— from the 
States, my dear —a friend of Mr. Tal- 
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bot, you know — a friend of Mr. Talbot. 
He is going to honor us for a few days. 
Mr. Channon, my wife.” 

“We shall be delighted to have you 
with us, Mr. Channon,” welcomed the 
lady, with a frank smile. 

So that’s how I found myself estab- 
lished at Howard Court. 

In three hours my baggage and | were 
ensconced in the wing room, where 
Peter left me with the parting informa- 
tion: “Dinner at 8, sir.” He was a 
clever fellow, that Peter; he pressed my 
dress suit, which had become creased, 
he hung my togs in the wardrobe, and 
then he wanted to shave me. There was 
no doubt as to when dinner was ready, 
for the bells sounded like so many fire 
engines coming into action. 

There were fourteen of us at dinner. 
That was all. There was the Squire and 
his good dame; three of his sons; the 
Major, a clergyman and a youngster just 
down from Cambridge; four daughters 
and some visitors. The Major was on 
leave from India, the clergyman was the 
Vicar of the Parish Church,. and the 
daughters were, two of them, married, 
and visiting with their husbands. “ Now, 
Mr. Channon,” the Squire informed me, 
“you must make yourself quite at home 
amongst us or you'll have a sorry time, 
I’m afraid. We are plain people — home- 
ly folk — but the house and grounds are 
yours, sir. You hunt?” he enquired. 
“Well, we can show you some sport to- 
morrow, I trust. I’ve a hunter that will 
just fit you. The meet’s at Charworth 
— 10:30 sharp — and the next day per- 
haps you'll care to shoulder a gun.” 

After dinner the Major took me to the 
gun room. It was a perfect armory. He 
laughed when I picked up a Winchester 
that just fitted my shoulder. “Of 
course,” he said, “all you fellows from 
across the pond swear by those, and they 
are good guns, too.” We played billiards 
and whist until after midnight and then 
I retired, leaving the Squire fighting a 
protracted game at chess with the Coun- 
try Doctor. 

We breakfasted one or two at a time 
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next morning. The folks just strolled 
in as they wished. The sideboard was 
loaded with hams and cold meats and the 
coffee the footman made on the table 
with a silver kettle and lamp. 

At 9:30 we left for the meet — the 
Squire, his three sons and two of the 
daughters, with their husbands. There 
was an enormous field— seventy or 
eighty, I should judge—and a big 
crowd of carriage and foot folk. The 
M. F. H. was fat, fair and fifty. He 
rode a great sixteen-hand bay horse with 
a wicked look in his eye, and I noticed 
that all the field gave him a wide berth. 
He (the big bay, I mean) had a very 
pretty habit of lashing out with his near 
hind hoof and every one who spoke to 
the Master did so from the front. There 
were three Whips — first, second and 
third—and thirty-two and a half coup- 
ples of hounds, but they were in the 
corps when we arrived. Fully a third of 
the field were ladies, but I noticed par- 
ticularly that only two of them were 
riding astride. The Master appeared to 
be in a bad temper. The burden of his 
complaint was that there were too many 
foot folk. He said they were a “ curse” 
and he would like to see them all hanged. 
His animosity to these foot folk seemed 
to me to be unreasonable. They seemed 
to be doing no harm. They were simply 
lining the lanes and shouting instructions 
into the wood, but the Master waxed 
hotter and hotter as the minutes sped 
past and no fox was started. Some one 
suggested to him that the wood was 
blank, and that seemed to add fuel to 
his fire. He said that was “ damn non- 
sense,” that the place was just full of 
foxes, but that directly one poked his 
nose outside the foot folk scared him 
back. He kept getting redder and red- 
der in the face and swelling out more 
and more, until I really began to fear he 
would have a stroke. And just then 
there came a terrible racket from the 
wood — the hounds all sending up their 
music and the foot folk shouting — and 
from the far side arose the welcome 
View Halloo! and in an instant the whole 
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field was dashing madly around. The 
hounds had hustled a fox out at last, and 
when I raced around there all I could see 
was the pack stretched away out before 
me and streaking it like the wind, with 
just a dab of yellow a couple of hundred 
yards ahead of them, making for the dark 
mass of woods two miles across the vale. 

King Reynard was on the run at last! 

Close at the heels of the pack rode two 
scarlet-coated huntsmen, the two Whips, 
and the field thundered along in the 
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Churchdown, through a_ barn-yard, 
under the railway at Parton Brake, 


across the Cheltenham road and brook, 
up by Hatherly Wood and Dyer’s Grove 
to the King’s Head Inn at Norton. (J 
got all these names from the Major that 
night, as we traced the run out on the 
map.) 

It was a clinking good run and the 
hounds gained on him fast. Hard 
pressed, he jumped the high stone wall 
at Norton Grange and got amongst the 
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ruck, with two ladies well in the van of 
it. My hunter was wild with excitement 
and it was as much as I could do to keep 
him in hand. I noticed the much de- 
spised foot folk came in very useful 
now; for Master Reynard would cer- 
tainly have gained cover but for their 
noise, which scared him off. He doubled 
away and was lost to sight, but the pack 
ran hot on the scent, with the big field 
stretched a long way out behind. He 
took us over the Badgeworth Road at 


Laurels. The pack went straight after 
him, but the field divided — half of us 
taking the bridle path to the right and 
the rest the high road to the left. We 
met in the rear of the Grange, just in 
time to see Master Reynard come leap- 
ing over a shed and into the road. He 
ran right in amongst the horses, and, 
with the pack all in confusion, he got 
away and raced down towards the Sev- 
ern at Wainsdode’s Hill. Slower he pro- 
ceeded along by Wallsworth Hall, over 
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the Tewkesbury Road at Longford, and 
through Innsworth, past Brickhamton 
Farm, Hatherly Wood and Barrow 
Trump, and on to Piff’s Elm, where 
the scent gave out. This good fox had 
stood up for an hour and three-quarters 
and had given a point of six miles or 
about eighteen as hounds ran. 

There was a general cry for fresh 
horses, and I swapped mine for my sec- 
ond fiddle—a powerful grey. With a 
reduced field, the command was given 
for Churchdown, but on the way a speci- 
men jumped up from a brookside, and a 
hot twenty-minutes run over level 
ground ensued, when he was given his 
quietus. 

At Churchdown another was put on 
his feet, but it was half an hour before 
the hounds bustled him out. Then he 
circled the hill at a clinking pace and 
crossed the railway, where we nearly 
had a_ serious accident—a ““ goods 
train” coming along just as the hounds 
were covering the rails. -Then I saw a 
fine example of English devotion to the 
chase —a plate layer, who fortunately 
was working close at hand, running back 
and actually stopping the oncoming 
train, while the pack got safely over. 

We got going again, but the fox drew 
away right-handed and headed back for 
the hill, again crossing the railway. This 
time he breasted the hill, the hounds 
going straight up after him, but it was 
too steep for the field, which skirted and 
joined again on the further side, three 
good fields behind the pack. A straight 
line was worked out for Gloucester, but 
he thought better of it and doubled 
again. Another specimen jumped up as 
hounds drew near the gorse, but the 
Whips kept all but three couples on the 
old scent, and after a bumping run we 
killed in the middle of an open field, 
only two miles from the start. Time: 
70 minutes on a two-mile point or fifteen 
as hounds ran. 

On the way home I had a good chance 
to look the pack over. The hounds were 
heavy, averaging about 70 pounds, I 
should guess; fully 15 pounds weightier 
than our Virginia dogs. The Major told 
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me their chest measurement was about 
24. They were very strongly built in 
the hind-quarters, with of course strong, 
straight front legs. The Squire stated 
that so important were these qualifica- 
tions considered that they call for 20 
points out of 100 in judging. 

It was 5 o'clock when we reached the 
Court. The old Squire, with his 14 
stone, had worn out threé horses during 
the day, but he seemed as fit as when 
we left in the morning. 

“Say, Governor!” cried the Major, 
addressing his father, “do you know the 
All Blacks play in town tomorrow? 
Wonder if Mr. Channon would like to 
see them?” 

“T was thinking of giving him a 
chance with the beaters, but just as he 
says,’ responded the Squire. “ Which 
shall it be, Mr. Channon?” 

“ Who are the All Blacks? ” I enquired. 

“ Oh, by Jove! don’t you know? Why, 
the New Zealanders, of course. They 
play the county fifteen tomorrow in 
town. Like to see ’em?” 

“T think I would,” I admitted. 

“Well, then, we'll make up a party 
and go in. Clifford, tell Hodges to have 
the break and four ready by noon.” 

“ All serene, Governor,” responded the 
Major. 

Dinner that night was a prolonged af- 
fair. The local Conservative candidate 
was with us. He was to address a meet- 
ing somewhere in the locality and made 
the Squire’s place his headquarters. He 
was a boyish looking fellow, not more 
than 23 or 24, the son of some neighbor- 
ing land owner, and was anything but 
my idea of a politician. This was his 
first attempt to enter Parliament, but his 
father had represented the district be- 
fore him for thirty years, on and off — 
“ Whenever the damn radicals would let 
him,” as the son explained. This young 
man was an enthusiastic Rugby player. 
He had represented his county for three 
years and announced that he was play- 
ing half-back in tomorrow’s match. 

“But I thought you were to make a 
speech at Shipton?” cried the Squire. 

“Oh, so I was, you know,” airily re- 
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sponded the young man. “ But that was 
before I knew the club had arranged this 
match. Of course I couldn’t miss this 
match, so I wrote my agent to put the 
meeting off for a week.” I couldn’t 
help laughing at his frank explanation, 
but he seemed to see nothing odd about 
it. To him, a football match loomed 
much more important than a political 
meeting. 

[ went out into the preserves and did 
a bit of rabbit potting next morning, 
but as we started at noon for town and 
as lunch had to be served at 11, there 
was little time. Still, I managed to get 
five brace. 

The “ break’ my host had ordered to 
be ready to take us to town proved to be 
a long-bodied kind of a thing, capable of 
holding at least twenty people. The old 
gentleman himself took the reins and 
the way he handled the two pairs of 
greys quickly showed me he was no 
mean whip. We arrived in town in 
plenty of time and drove direct to the 
match grounds, where the Squire skill- 
fully backed our break into a position of 
vantage. The grand stand speedily filled 
and by the time play was called there 
was a human fringe four deep all 
around the ropes. Of course the crowd 
was not anything like so large as they 
draw in London, but for a little country 
town they turned out well—a good five 
thousand being present. 

I had never seen the Rugby game 
played in England, but the possible 
M. P. had informed me the night pre- 
vious that they played fifteen to a side, 
instead of eleven as in “ The States.” 
The Gloucestershire men, in their red 
and yellow jerseys, were first on the 
field. I easily picked out the future 
statesman, looking even more boyish as 
he played leap frog on his way to posi- 
tion. The County men were a husky, 
likely looking lot. All their knees were 
bare, the stocking being secured just be- 
low the knee. I feared for those bare 
knees during the forthcoming battle. 
Two or three of the men wore ear pro- 
tectors, but the rest of them were lightly 
equipped. There were no leg pads or 
heavy breeches in evidence, as in the 
home field — just light running pants 
and jerseys. The boys from New Zea- 
land came in for a rousing reception, as 
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they came running on the gridiron a mo- 
ment later. They were in all black and 
made a very workmanlike appearance. 

At 3:30 the game was 6n. The New 
Zealanders had the ball and quickly car- 
ried it to their opponent’s territory. I no- 
ticed they were playing eight forwards, 
two quarter-backs, and the same number 
at half and three-quarters, with the usual 
guard at the goal. The Gloucester 
boys appeared to use the same for- 
mation. There was very little heavy 
mass work, like one sees on the home 
gridiron. The play was most of it very 
open, with brilliant runs and flying 
tackles. In the scrums the county men 
held their own, but they were no match 
for the visitors in any other department. 
At half time the score stood 16 to o 
against the Gloucester men, but on 
changing ends the homesters bucked up 
and made a gallant attempt to mend 
their fortunes. At this stage of the 
game I saw as fine a bit of passing as 
I could imagine. A forward, with my 
friend the coming M. P. and a half- 
back, went up the field from the home 
twenty-five in a beautiful game. As 
fast as one was threatened, he would 
pass, and back and forth the oval went 
until within ten yards of the All Black 
goal, when a fumble ended the brilliant 
play. However, they managed to get 
it behind the posts for a try, but failed 
in the kick from a difficult position. The 
game ended with the score 22 to 4 in 
favor of the visitors. I was told these 
fellows had only lost five games so far 
during the entire tour. Of course, play- 
ing together, as they did day after day, 
their team work became almost unbeat- 
able and it took a very fast team to 
down them. The little Welshmen did it 
once, and so, I believe, did the London 
Scottish, but they proved altogether too 
much for the country that day. 

We had another jolly party that night 
at the Court, and the next day I spent 
rambling about the green hills and val- 
leys and dark woods, gun in hand, with 
the genial Major as my companion. The 
old Squire pressed me heartily to remain 
over with him, but I was compelled to be 
in Liverpool on Saturday; so reluctantly 
I bade Howard Court Good-bye, carry- 
ing with me a very pleasant memory of 
my visit there. 
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FOR THE MIAKKA! 


By NEAL WYATT CHAPLINE. 


this section of Florida, one 
@ can make allowances for the 
rapturous praise bestowed 
by every Northern vis- 
itor. Though only a small 
stream, the Miakka, over- 
flows at times and forms lagoons and 
deep, shaded pools, where the ardent 
fisherman stands and catches the black 
bass and bream. The banks and high 
places around are the nearest approach to 
hills of which Sarasota can boast. On 
these knolls are the ashes of many camp- 
fires of years back. One family has 
spent every winter here for fifteen years ; 
others go for weeks of recreation and 
rest, where, near to Nature, her sooth- 
ing influences soon dispel the cares of 
our work-a-day lives. Some go in wag- 
ons loaded down with the good things of 
camp life; others, for a day or two in au- 
tomobiles. All have the same glorious 
views. Some are impressed by the deep 
sublimity and intense stillness of their 
surroundings ; others picture the Indians 
as they must have sat in stoical conclave 
over the camp-fire or building their sig- 
nal fires to guide other braves to their 
meeting place. Perhaps some, in fancy, 
see the fantastical Green Corn Dance of 
long ago. This dance, it seems, took the 
place of a court of justice. The erring 
red man lay outside the cleared space, 
under guard, while the others formed a 
large circle and chanted their solemn 
music and danced around. If the erring 
one were able to escape the vigilance of 
his guards and break into the circle with- 
in a specified time limit, he was proven 
innocent; if not, then he stood convicted. 





Other visitors to the Miakka will per- 
haps secretly wish for the time to come 
when the start is to be made for home. 
These are the ones who heed not the 


Call of the Woods—craving only the ex- 
citements of human companionship and 
business. Yet even they will, later on, 
look back with pleasure as they recall a 
trip to the Miakka. 

There are many fine camp sites along 
the way—cleared spaces with here a 
gnarled water oak festooned with moss 
and there tall palmettos, standing like 
sentinels, with a fringe of smaller palms 
all around. At night the quietude is only 
broken by the chirp of crickets, the deep 
croaking of frogs, the answering call of 
a whippoorwill, the thrilling trill of the 
mocking-bird or the ominous hoot of that 
wise old bird, the owl. The moon in 
shimmering radiance casts her spell and 
the cares of life are dreamed away. 
Feelings of sadness, unrest and dissatis- 
faction are left behind and a brighter 
outlook is given to life. The way lies in 
a winding in and out direction, made no 
doubt by hunters long years ago. At 
one moment we are threading the pine 
forests ; the next we are just on the edge 
of a tangle of scrub palmettos, pines and 
oaks. We cross a large flat and circle 
a pond. We note the tracks of the fleet- 
footed deer and hear the gobble-obble- 
gobble of the wild turkey, the Quack! 
quack! of ducks, the chatter of many 
squirrels and the stirring whirr of the 
quail. Droves of cattle are seen grazing 
in the pastures, while ever and anon a 
bunch of razor-back hogs scamper away 
at your approach. Among her other val- 
uable Florida acquisitions, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer owns a large pasture on the 
Miakka Flats. 

A rare bit of Florida scenery is the 
flat which you traverse to reach the Deep 
Hole on the edge of Big Lake, so named 
because its depth has never been fath- 
omed. Crossing this flat you suddenly 
come out upon a broad sea of green and 
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gold. For miles and miles is spread a 
carpet of tenderest green flecked with 
the yellow field daisies. The Deep Hole 
resembles an immense crystal bowl with 
a hand painted green and gold border. 
The blue of the sky, the brilliance of the 
sun and the ever changing forms of the 
billowy floating clouds are all reflected 
in its clear depths with not a ripple to 
disturb, save now and then when a leap- 
ing trout displays his glistening, irides- 
cent body. 

Thousands of happenings are taking 
place all around you on the banks of 
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he stood up in rigid attention. At the 
first two shots fired (which went above 
him) he squatted with just the tips of 
his ears and stubby tail showing. At 
the third shot from our .32--40 Marlin 
repeater, he uttered an unearthly cry, 
reaching a Spanish bayonet thicket in 
three enormous bounds, and disappeared 
from sight. ; 

You feel, in these cathedrals of Na- 
ture, as if you had lived here always. 
The riot of sound which you left behind 
you in the city seems a part of some un- 
pleasant story you have read in the dis- 
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this river—comedy‘and tragedy. To the 
initiated the surface of the waters often 
reveals the doings of the under-water 
people. The Indian practice of sitting 
motionless is an excellent one, as then 
one may imbibe the very essence of his 
surroundings. Here, in these miles and 
miles of Florida scenery, are found pic- 
tures worthy the skill of the ablest artists. 

Our crowd of pleasure seekers came 
suddenly upon a huge wild cat, crouching 
in true panther fashion on the limb of a 
great water-oak. At our swift approach 
in the automobile—chug! chug! chug !— 


dant past. Even in your sleep you are 
conscious of the lullaby of the crickets, 
katydids, owls, whippoorwills and mock- 
ing-birds, and, on awakening in the 
morning, you feel more deeply refreshed 
than you have felt before for many years. 
Many a haggard face has grown calm 
and less wretched from a soothing so- 
journ on the Miakka; and many frivo- 
lous, unthinking souls have grown more 
noble from gazing upon the grandeur 
of God’s handiwork, feeling that they 
were in very truth looking through Na- 
ture up to Nature’s God. 








AN IDLE BOY AND A BLACKSNAKE. 


By ISAAC MOTES. 


DO not think I could reasonably have 

been called lazy. I was only 13 and 

the first spring that I was made a 
regular field hand was very irksome, for 
previous to this I had staid at home and 
helped Mother about the house. But how 
different now! Never before had the 
days seemed so long, never before were 
the skies bluer and never before did the 
birds sing so blithely in the nearby woods 
as during these soft May days when I 
toiled in the fields with my father and 
older brothers. 

Our farm was a new one, surrounded 
by woods in which birds caroled sweetly, 
where wild flowers bloomed, where the 
grass grew green and where the leafy 
coverts among the oaks were cool and 
inviting. The woods were full of dew- 
berries and about 200 yds. from the edge 
of the field a cool spring gushed up and 
a little brook ran its laughing way to the 
south. To this spring went we for water 
when thirsty. And I must confess I got 
thirsty far oftener than I should and 
loitered about the spring so much that 
Father often had to call me to work. 
The flowers were so beautiful, the dew- 
berries so sweet and luscious! There was 
a little tuber called the groundnut, grow- 
ing in low moist places in the woods; 
these were very sweet, something like 
chestnuts or hazelnuts, only more juicy 
as they grew in the ground. There were 
also a good many snakes in our neighbor- 
hood, principally chicken snakes, garter 
snakes, coach-whips and _ blacksnakes. 
None of these were poisonous and so I 
was not much afraid of them, though I 
was naturally excited whenever I found 
a big one. 

I was a great boy to chase snakes, espe- 
cially coach-whips—a long, very slender 
snake, almost black with a tail fading 
to gray at the tip; these were very 


hard to catch, because they ran so 
fast, especially if in thick bushes—just 
where they generally staid; while it was 
almost impossible to kill a blacksnake, 
which was wilder still and could run 
faster. So there were a good many in- 
ducements to go after water often and a 
good many things to divert my thoughts 
from work after I got into the woods. 
Father was a somewhat exacting man 
and the only reason I was not punished 
for neglecting my work so was because I 
was such a small boy and this being my 
first year as a field hand he did not want 
to be too hard on me. 

Father used to try scaring me by say- 
ing that the wolves would get me out 
in the woods or that I would be chased 
by a blacksnake — for there were old 
ladies’ stories current in the neighbor- 
hood about big blacksnakes getting after 
small boys who were out in the woods 
disobeying their parents. the snakes chas- 
ing them home and whipping them with 
their tails at every jump. And while I 
did not believe them, yet I had a differ- 
ent sort of feeling towards a blacksnake 
than towards other kinds. This was due 
not to fear but rather to curiosity mixed 
with a little superstition, not on account 
of the stories but because blacksnakes 
were so wild and ran so fast that I had 
never got a near look at one, though I 
got a vanishing glimpse of one occasion- 
ally as it swished through the bushes at 
my approach. So as I could never get a 
good view of them, my imagination pic- 
tured them as bigger than they really 
were—very long and slender, black as a 
crow from head to tip and with a very 
keen, sharp tail, with a hard flinty tip 
like the cracker to a whip. When I 
flushed a blacksnake in the woods and it 
ran off with a whiz, it made a kind of 
muffled popping sound, not loud or keen 
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but still loud enough to be audible, and 
it was always a mystery to me how they 
made this noise, whether with their tails 
or with their jaws; but my boyish idea 
was that they made it with their tails and 
the thought sometimes occurred to me 
that perhaps it was a challenge, as though 
the snakes had half a mind to turn and 
chase me and whip me instead of run- 
ning from me. However, as they never 
had done this, but got out of my hearing 
so quickly, the idea did not gain a very 
firm hold in my mind. But one after- 


Something told me I ought to be at work, 
not idling away my’ time when Father 
had put enough confidence in me to send 
me to the field alone, but I could not 
resist the temptation to stay, even while 
wanting to obey him. While lying there 
I heard the low popping sound I had often 
heard when a blacksnake was making off 
through the bushes like a streak of light- 
ning, only now it was nearer than I had 
ever heard it before and it had a strange- 
ly sinister sound. Rising to a sitting posi- 
tion I looked and saw a big blacksnake; 
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noon about the last of June I had a ter- 
rific adventure. 

It was Saturday and Father and an 
older brother had gone to town, while 
my other brothers were working in an- 
other field. I was hoeing in the cotton 
field, and as there was no one to prevent 
me | went after a drink every time I got 
to the end of my row down by the woods. 
The sun was hot in the field and it seemed 
impossible for me to keep out of the 
woods. 

On my fourth trip to the spring I was 
lying down in the oak leaves, digging a 
juicy groundnut out of the moist earth. 


it seemed to me fully 1o ft. long and 
black as a tarred rope—the first black- 
snake I had ever got a square look at. 
But instead of running away it came at 
me straight as an arrow. Before I got 
well onto my feet it was under me and 
gave me a stinging rap on the leg with 
its keen bony tail. Then as I started 
screaming for the field it coiled three 
times around my right leg quick as a 
flash, with its head down and the smaller 
part of its body reaching up around my 
thigh, with perhaps a foot and a half of 
its tail swinging free of my body; and 
almost before I had made a step towards 
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the field it was cutting me across the 
back and arms with its tail, and every 
stroke seemed to bring the blood. As I 
tore through the bushes it continued to 
whip me. I ran through clumps of small 
bushes purposely to shake it off, but 
it stuck to me all the tighter and whipped 
me harder at every jump; the sharp bony 
end of its tail seemed to cut into my 
flesh, though I afterwards found it was 
not quite so bad as that. I was scared 
well-nigh out of my senses and hardly 
knew what I did except that I was tear- 
ing through the bushes to get to the 
field, for I had reason enough left to 
know that a blacksnake never shows itself 
in the open. 

How Lever got to the fence I cannot 
tell, and [ am sure the blacksnake gave 
me a fap with its tail at every step. By 
the time I reached the fence my back 
and arms were smarting as though stung 
by a hundred wasps, my hat was gone 
and my trousers were torn from running 
through the scrubby bushes. I sailed 
over that 10-rail fence like a deer. I do 
not remember climbing it in the usual 
way. I seemed to reach the top at one 
jump, put my hands on the top rail and 
with a jerk of my feet and legs drew 
myself over and fell in the new plowed 
ground at the end of the cotton rows. 
As I jumped for the top rail the snake 
uncoiled itself like lightning from my 
leg, and as I lay sobbing in the plowed 
ground, wet with perspiration and all 
a-quiver from head to foot, I heard the 
snake glide through the bushes towards 
the dense woods and again came that 
popping sound—this time with an unmis- 
takably self-satisfied ring to it. I could 
almost fancy I heard a sort of chuckle 
from the snake, as though it were having 
a quiet laugh at my expense. Certain it 
is I heard that popping sound, very con- 
tented like, as though the snake were get- 
ting the cramp out of its tail by popping 
it, as you will sée a boy rub the muscles 
of his arm to get the soreness out of them 
after lifting a heavy weight. 
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I was so overcome with fright that I 
lay there between the cotton rows, pant- 
ing and twitching for fully a half-hour 
before I tried to rise, when I found that 
my legs were stiff and my muscles ached 
as though I had been chased by hounds. 
Every time I moved my arms or shoul- 
ders my skin smarted and my shirt stuck 
to my back as though I were bleeding, so 
I took off my shirt to see and did discover 
a little blood but not as much as I had 
expected to find. After thinking over my 
adventure soberly, I decided not to tell 
any one. I did very little more work that 
afternoon, but when quitting time came 
I went home, slipped quietly into the 
house and put on another hat and pair 
of trousers and was very quiet and seri- 
ous for several days thereafter, at least 
until my back got well. A month or so 
afterwards I told Mother, who was all 
sympathy for my misfortune. She told 
Father and then my older brothers heard 
of it. Father smiled knowingly and quiz- 
zically, while my brothers jollied me a 
good deal. Some of them doubted my 
story, saying that I naturally felt guilty 
over idling my time away that day, that 
I had heard some little noise in the woods 
which scared me and that it was my con- 
science lashing me back to work—which 
of course was sheer foolishness, as the 
marks of the snake’s tail on my back and 
arms were too plain and the remembrance 
of the pain I suffered far too vivid for 
me to doubt the reality of my adventure. 

I became quite an industrious boy 
after that day. I quit going after 
water to the spring unless one of my 
brothers went along, taking a little 
bucket of water from the cistern instead. 
I lost interest in hunting blacksnakes 
and coach-whips, never dug another 
groundnut out of the earth that sum- 
mer, and every time I heard a black- 
snake swish through the weeds, leaving 
behind it that peculiar popping sound 
as a sort of echo, it threw me into a 
cold perspiration. 
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THOSE who love cold weather have 
certainly had sufficient to last for some 
time. Maryland has enjoyed a continu- 
ous spell of low temperature up to this 
time that is a record breaker and has put 
the Oldest Inhabitant to his trumps to 
remember the last time such a thing oc- 
curred. Duck shooting has been stopped 
for the time, but it will give the spring 
shooter an opportunity to kill more when 
the ice breaks up and the rivers are once 


more open. 
* * * * 


In the January Sports AFIELD (p. 78) 
there is printed about two columns of 
information that ought to be worth a 
year’s subscription to any reader who is 
interested in rifle or revolver shooting. 
It is an advertisement, but, for a wonder, 
is true from start to finish. A long ex- 
perience with the Ideal tools has demon- 
strated their value, economical and prac- 
tical. Long before the Marlin Firearms 
Co. absorbed the business established by 
Brother Barlow, this genius blazed the 
way for the amateur to prepare his am- 
munition at home, and the crank who 
wanted something different or who had 
ideas that could be expressed in steel 
and lead found in Mr. Barlow a friend 
who invariably thought more of making 
a good job than of what he might make 
out of it himself. Write the Marlin 
Firearms Co., 49 Willow street, New 
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Haven, Conn., for a copy of the Ideal 
Handbook and study it thoroughly, but 
don’t load up with a lot of tools before 
experimenting with a few. One is 
tempted to buy them all, but it will be 
found that good work can be done with 
a few and the luxuries may be added 


later. 
* * * 


G. R. Coyle requests information 
about a dog for rabbit hunting, and his 
query reminds me forcibly of the time 
when I went up against the same propo- 
sition. In the first place, to decide 
whether he shall buy a beagle or just a 
plain rabbit dog, is a question that can 
only be answered from a personal stand- 
point. If he prefers blue blood and can 
find a well bred dog that will run true 
to trail, I think he is justified in paying 
the price of such a dog. If he wants a 
dog that will get him game, pedigree 
should not be considered for a minute. 
I have seen many well bred dogs that 
were hard to beat, and I have seen very 
many dogs whose pedigree was a deep 
and dark secret that would please the 
heart of any hunter. The price of the 
well bred dog must of necessity be higher 
than that of the mongrel, but I should 
have to see any dog work before I would 
spend good money for it. We are all 
of us inclined to think our own dogs 
just a little bit better than some other 
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fellow’s, and a dog may work well for 
one man and not be at all satisfactory 
to some other man, and personal feeling 
of this kind adds dollars to the price. 
The first dog I ever owned was a female 
that showed signs of good blood, but 
could not be termed well bred. She was 
obedient, affectionate, easily taught and 
the gamest thing that ever ran on four 
legs. She knew just where to look for 
Bunny and rarely wasted time in work- 
ing out a cold trail. I have seen her 
show signs that a trail was under her 
nose, and, after working it out a bit, she 
would throw up her head, look around 
and more than likely leave for a ditch 
bank or some other hiding place, from 
which she would start the game. She 
would yelp in a peculiar manner if she 
jumped a quail or woodcock and would 
hunt the ground close for a dead bird 
or rabbit, but I could never teach her 
to retrieve. Her puppies were never 
much good, though bred from good 
stock—apparently throwing back to cur 
stock from which she must have sprung. 
She cost me $9 and I frequently hunted 
her with a dog costing an even $100 and 
would not have traded even up, except 
from a business standpoint. Any honest 
man who has a dog to sell will permit 
a trial, and this is the only satisfactory 
manner of deciding upon a purchase. 
In such a country as Mr. Coyle hunts 
over, I should prefer the straight legged 
beagle or rabbit dog. The bench legged 
dogs are too slow. Get the youngest 
dog that is proven satisfactory, but don’t 
mind a little age if the dog has rabbit 
sense and runs well. An old dog is the 
best teacher for a young dog, and by 
having an oldster as a standby and a 
young dog coming on, one is not likely 
to be left in the lurch just when rabbits 


are ripe. 
* * * * 


Waritinc of rabbits, the ubiquitous re- 
porter has gotten in his good work in 
describing the “ awful ” ravages wreaked 
by Bunny out in Kansas. 


RAVENOUS RABBITS ROB HOGS OF FOOD 
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was the scare head of the article which 
went on to state how “hordes of fam- 
ished jack-rabbits are raiding farm yards 
and feed lots on Western Kansas 
ranches, robbing cattle and other live 
stock of their food.” “One farmer 
(whose reputation for veracity is good) 
reports that a drove of rabbits invaded 
his hog pen, took ears of corn out of the 
mouths of his hogs, and retreated to a 
safe distance to devour their loot.” Can 
you beat that story? Can’t you see that 
army of ferocious jack-rabbits bullyrag- 
ging Kansas razor-backs out of their 
corn! Why, a man’s life is not safe in 
such a community, and it is a wonder 
that children have not been carried from 
home and devoured by the hungry 
brutes! On the level, Did any one ever 
know a rabbit to eat hard corn or to fight 
a hog? 
* * oK * 

THE regulation Springfield rifle, re- 
modeled into sporting form, seems to 
have come to stay. There are already 
two competent gunsmiths who advertise 
their ability to do the re-modeling, and 
all members of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation are permitted to purchase either a 
rifle or the separate parts through the 
State military authorities. The Govern- 
ment has several thousand Krag carbines 
for sale, and for hunting purposes these 
little guns are good enough for any one 
and would need no work expended upon 
them. With either of these rifles the 
purchaser should be sure to sight them 
on a rifle range, before taking them into 
the woods, and this means considerable 
time as well as expense. The amateur 
will find on the range a class of men 
who will be glad to help him find his 
zeros and coach him in the finer points 
of holding. Once well acquainted with 
his rifle, he can safely trust it to do the 
work on game — providing he does not 
get rattled. Range practice at stationary 
targets is not the best training in esti- 
mating distances, but many ranges have 
the distance between the firing point and 
the 200-yard targets spaced off at one 
hundred yards and from there on at 75, 
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50 and 25 yards for revolver practice. 
Looking these over from time to time 
will help some, and, as most big game is 
killed within 400 yards, a little practice 
will overcome this difficulty. The habit 
of estimating distances while walking in 
the country and pacing the distance aft- 
erwards is by far the best practice. 


* 4 * 2 


SoME months ago the whole country 
was startled by the story of how live 
turkeys were being killed at 300 yards 
by members of the Louisville Gun Club. 
Some took the story as a joke; others 
resented the cold facts as stated and 
listed the reporter as a member of the 
Ananias Club. Quite recently the gentle- 
man who first wrote of this phenomenal 
shooting had a story in a monthly jour- 
nal, in which he tells a little more about 
long distance shooting with a revolver, 
all of which is interesting. Like many 
others who read of the new method of 
turkey shooting, some of us down here 
stuck up a “turkey” target at the dis- 
tance and tried it out with .38 calibre 
military revolvers and service ammuni- 
tion. Much to our surprise, we hit the 
simulated bird several times, and had 
the ammunition held out would probably 
have made more hits. Moving up to 200 
yards, it was easier to hit the paper imi- 
tation, though many shots were missed. 
The writer thus knows that the feat can 
be accomplished. But whether such 
shooting with a revolver is to be con- 
sidered practica], is questionable. For 
sport of a kind and good sport too, very 
well, but should not our sport be carried 
along lines that will be of service other 
than target shooting? Ira Paine shot 
the .44 calibre Smith & Wesson revolver 
at long ranges many years ago and dem- 
onstrated the accuracy of both weapon 
and ammunition, but who would want 
to take a chance at an enemy at any such 
ranges? The revolver is a weapon for 
short range work, and, while the method 
of practice with this weapon at the short 
ranges is open to criticism, the time is 
coming, with the wider introduction of 


the automatic pistol, when positive 
changes must be made in such methods. 
Deliberate aim is all very well for learn- 
ing how to shoot, but the automatic is 
intended for still more rapid firing than 
can be achieved with the revolver, and 
after a fellow has learned how to point 
his pistol he will have to get on to the 
hurry-up firing to keep in the game. 
Throwing expensive metal-jacketed bul- 
lets at turkeys 300 yards off will then 
become a sport of millionaires, and, with 
the short barrel and very coarse sights of 
the automatic, one will be taking more or 
less of a chance to get a hit. 
* * * * 

Unper the auspices of the U. S. Re- 
volver Association 240 men, divided into 
24 teams (representing as many cities), 
are shooting two matches each week, 
until each team has met and defeated or 
been defeated by all the other teams. 
This means that each member of each 
team shoots 50 shots per night; five shots 
on a target ; 25 shots to each match. The 
targets are the regulation Standard 
American targets for 200 yards, reduced 
for 60 feet, and all shooting is done in- 
doors with artificial light. Twelve 
matches have already been shot and only 
seventeen five-shot possibles recorded, 
three of which are credited to one man. 
There have been 28,800 five-shot strings 
fired, and only 85 have been grouped in 
the ten-ring. That seems a small pro- 
portion, especially as some of the most 
expert shooters in this country (and that 
means the world) are members of the 
teams. Yet it all goes to prove the in- 
tense interest belonging to pistol shoot- 
ing. If a fellow could make possibles 
right along, it would not be half so much 
fun as trying to make them. 

* * * * 

Most of the men are shooting the 10- 
inch Smith & Wesson pistol, some using 
Peters semi-smokeless and others Les- 
mok powder in the Long Rifle cart- 
ridge. A more accurate combination 
could hardly be made; yet the fellow who 
thinks he can pick up one of these sensi- 
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tive weapons and crack out a possible is 
likely to get left, until he has mastered 
its peculiarities. As compared to the 
military revolver, the Smith & Wesson 
pistol is about 10 per cent. more accurate, 
owing to the fine sights and extra length 
of barrel, but there is little choice be- 
tween it and the accurately sighted tar- 
get revolver. Considering economy, the 
difference is very marked, as .22 Long 
Rifle cartridges at $2.50 per thousand 
are considerably less than $10 per thou- 
sand for .38 calibre cartridges and about 
$11 for .44 calibre. Smith & Wesson 
are putting out a new model pistol with 
square butt and this model should be 
asked for by all intending purchasers. 
This firm also offers several models of 
handsome cases, in which the pistol and 
revolver may be kept out of the dust 
and away from possible handling by 
careless and inquisitive persons. Nothing 
mars the appearance of a firearm more 
than rust spots, and the moisture of the 
hand is sufficient to leave marks upon 
the metal wherever the skin has touched, 
unless carefully wiped after being han- 
dled. One of these cases belonging to a 
friend has a broad paper band stretched 
across, inside the lid, upon which is print- 
ed in large letters DO NOT HANDLE. 
Dust in the barrel may scratch even the 
hard steel of the Smith & Wesson pistol 
or revolver barrels. Even though well 
greased it is wise to run a rag through 
before shooting, to remove any rough 
particles present. 


* * * ~ 


TuHat Marble wire brush is about the 
slickest thing ever invented. It is said 
to remove nickel fouling from a rifle bar- 
rel. I don’t get that in my barrel, be- 
cause I use Mobilubricant on the bullets, 
but I know what these brushes do to any 
powder residue that may remain in either 
rifle or pistol or revolver. They are 
made in all calibres and will last a long 
time if not abused. Make cleaning rods 
out of old, well-seasoned carriage-wheel 
spokes. A wooden rod will take up grit, 
it is true, and must be watched, but a 
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bit of coarse sand paper will remedy this. 
Don’t depend upon the cleaning fluid 
to keep the barrel free from rust without 
further attention. Clean well after shoot- 
ing and apply the fluid; then clean again 
and the last application will keep out rust 
for a short time. If the weapon is to be 
laid away after the last cleaning, either 
fill the barrel or coat it thickly with cos- 
mic oil. 
* * * OK 


THE man or woman who desires snow- 
shoes can readily find such articles in 
stores devoted to outfitting camping or 
exploring parties. A catalog before me 
offers five models: Indian Racer, Wo- 
man’s, Man’s, Alaska Trapper and Bear 
Paw. Will not some brother who has 
had experience send us a screed and tell 
us what is the difference, not in shape 
perhaps but utility. There is always a 
reason for a change here or a change 
there in the bend of the bows, manner 
of weaving the netting, and, as models 
differ with the locality, circumstances 
govern the shape. A general discussion 
of the snow-shoe would be of great in- 
terest, even to those who may never use 
them. A history of the moccasin would 
also supply interesting reading. This 
article of foot-gear has been developed 
by the practical Indian, who believes in 
comfort and utility and represents sev- 
eral centuries of development. The city 
dweller dons a pair in his bedroom but 
would hesitate to appear on the streets 
without making a change, while the 
hunter could not wear ordinary shoes 
on the trail. The light-weight, well 
made Cruiser shoe, with its high laced 
top and bellows tongue, is probably the 
next best rival of the moccasin—answer- 
ing the purpose of leggin and shoe. In- 
cidentally it may be mentioned that the 
best of these shoes are only waterproof 
while new and before the oil gets out of 
the leather. It is practically impossible 
to keep the feet perfectly dry in wet 
weather, and if they are well rubbed 
after the day’s work is over, dry socks 
and shoes replacing the wet ones, there 
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is little danger of a chill and congestion. 
There is where the moccasin has it on 
the shoe. With two or three pairs of 
heavy woolen socks and well cut mocca- 
sins, the feet are not cramped, keep 
warm, and, if wet, stay warm until op- 
portunity serves to change. 


* * * k 


Wir the thermometer at the freezing 
point or below, and ice all over the rivers 
and bays, the motor boat remains under 
cover; and, if the boat-house permits, 
now is the time to go over the craft and 
re-fit her for the spring. It is astonish- 
ing how much of this re-fitting a man 
can do for himself. A little care in pur- 
chasing the paint, and it can be laid on 
by the amateur. Possibly the job will 
not have the glossy finish produced by 
the trained mechanic, but it is a labor of 
love and when finished makes a fellow 
feel as though he had a place in the 
world. Machine parts may require a 
mechanic to bush or file into shape, and 
while he is employed many other little 
jobs can be done by the amateur under 
his supervision. There is a limit of 
course, and it is foolish to economize 
where skilled work is required, but do 
all you can and learn how to do more— 
for that is part of the game. It is a good 
plan to strain all gasoline through 
chamois, to remove the small part of 
water found in the petroleum product. 
It is also a good plan to buy the very best 
rope, especially that used on the tiller. 
A friend added a zinc lining to the lock- 
ers under the berths of his cruiser, and 
it might work well as a lining for all 
lockers, large or small. A  25-foot 
cruiser does not cost the price of a house, 
and, by attention to details of outfit, 
makes a. fine residence during the sum- 
mer-time if anchored within commuting 
distance of business, and is all ready for 
week-end trips if desired, with no lawn- 
mower or other annoyance to contend 
with. You carry your house with you 
wherever you go, and see a side of Na- 
ture more or less unfamiliar to the aver- 
age individual. With the automobile one 
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is confined to roads—good, bad or in- 
different. He sees scenery and other 
bric-a-brac that he has been familiar 
with all his life; but when he goes afloat, 
while he must keep enough water under 
his keel to float him, he can poke into 
every little creek, explore the small bays, 
learn what a sea strawberry is, and have 
an experience new and novel. If the 
mosquitos are thick, he will wish for a 
camp-fire, to smoke them out, and he 
can always anchor to go ashore where 
drift-wood abounds. In cases where the 
water has salted the wood, it has always 
seemed to produce more magical pictures 
in its coals than does the hickory or oak 
wood of the forest. 


* * * * 


I REMEMBER a trip to the seashore two 
years ago, where we lived in a so-called 
house-boat, towed hither and yon in the 
Bay by a puffy little gasoline launch. 
Our favorite night resort was over on the 
beach near the protruding timbers of an 
old wreck. Here we would gather a 
store of drift-wood, and, making com- 
fortable lounging places in the sun-dried 
sand, bask in the heat until bed-time. 
When the mosquitos on the Bay side 
were exceptionally vicious, we would 
take our blankets and remain there all 
night. One very dear friend was the 
most irrepressible individual possible 
—(now Alas! no longer with us) mak- 
ing his living and a good one with his 
tongue and vivid vocabulary—but even 
he would gradually cease talking under 
the spell of the little flames and glowing 
coals. It was our custom to bathe in 
Nature’s garb every morning and one of 
these times, after we had spent the night 
on the beach, the first man awake called 
the others to witness the antics of a 
troop of Chincoteague ponies that were 
well out in the surf, having the time of 
their lives and enjoying the waves like 
children. When we finally charged down 
the beach with whoop and yell, the ponies 
came out of the water like veritable sea- 
horses, and galloped rapidly away into 
their native marshes. 

SAMUEL J. Fort, M. D. 




















A WINTER DAY’S SPORT ON 





BARNEGAT BAY. 


By Capr. JOSEPH K. RIDGWAY. 


OR over a month the weather had 
been intensely cold and the Bay 
had been closed by ice so long 

that most of the wild-fowl had been 
driven South. But now the usual mid- 
winter thaw had come and the ice had 
broken along the edge of the shallow 
water, leaving an open lead of water 
about 400 yds. wide and a mile in length. 
From the door of my hotel on Long 
Beach I could see flocks of geese and 
black ducks going into that open water. 
The sight was too much for me to resist 
and soon after noon I filled my cartridge 
box, and, taking my double-barrel 10- 
gauge Colt, I soon dragged my gunning 
boat over a half-mile of smooth ice to 
the eastern end of the open water and 
rowed westward along this open lead, 
driving the fowl out as I went, until I 
reached the heavy rough ice near the 
west end of the lead. Here I put out 
the decoys, covered my boat with ice, 
and, putting on a white canvas overshirt 
and a white cover over my hat, I lay 
down in the boat with only my head 
above the ice. In less than ten minutes 
the geese were coming back again and 
as a flock of them were passing over the 
decoys I surprised them by rising, ap- 
parently out of the ice, and dropped 





three of them into the water. 1 knew 
they would drift down with the wind and 
that I could gather them later on. Push- 
ing a couple of cartridges in my gun, I 
was in the act of lying down, when I 
heard a flutter of wings and saw that 
four black ducks were nearly in range. 
They came as close as wanted and one 
dropped to each barrel. For the next 
two hours I was kept fairly busy and 
could count 14 dead geese and nearly 
as many ducks along the ice to the east 
of me. I had been too busy to note any 
change in the weather, until a sudden 
squall of wind and snow reminded me 
that it was high time for me to be get- 
ting toward home. Hurriedly I pushed 
the covering of ice from my boat and 
began gathering the decoys. The wind 
was soon blowing a fierce gale and get- 
ting colder every minute. I had got 
most of my decoys and picked up three 
of the dead geese but after that had all I 
could do to keep from being covered up, 
boat and all, by the rapidly moving ice, 
which had broken away from the west- 
ern shore of the Bay. The wind was 
now of hurricane force and pandemoni- 


‘um reigned all around me. In five min- 


utes there was no open water in sight 
and the crushing ice was jamming in on 
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all sides—forming bergs from 6 to 20 
feet high. I succeeded in getting my 
boat on the east or lee side of a large 
berg and there was forced to stay until 
the ice had quit running. It was then 
after sunset. I now started for the beach, 
dragging my boat over the mass of 
crushed ice. I made fair progress until 
it got dark; then I could not see well 
enough to avoid the roughestice. About 
9 o'clock I reached an island and decided 
to leave my boat there and trust to find- 
ing solid ice for the half-mile between 
me and the beach. I could see the 
lights of the hotel and started toward 
them, carrying my gun only. I had 
gone less than 100 yds. from the island, 
when the ice broke and left me standing 
in about 3 feet of water. I soon got on 
the ice again but my hip boots were full 
of water and my clothes were soon frozen. 
I had gone but a short distance, when 
down I went again—waist deep this 
time. I scrambled out, and, thinking 
the ice might bear me better, began 
crawling for that light on the beach. In 
less than five minutes J crawled into an 
air hole and when I got on my feet again 
I stood waist deep in ice and water. My 
clothing was now saturated and the ther- 
mometer near zero. I again headed for 
home and kept pounding the ice with my 
gunstock until I again struck solid ice 
and succeeded in rolling out on it. But 
when I attempted to get on my feet I 
found that I had no feeling in my legs, 
neither had I strength to stand. I had 
faced death many times at close quarters 
before this, but now I thought the jig was 
up for sure but decided not to give up 
so long as I could move and commenced 
rolling over the ice but held onto my 
gun for fear I might again strike open 
water. Over and over I went and at 
length, by using my gun as a brace, 
succeeded in getting on my feet. For- 
tunately I now kept clear of breaks in 
the ice and soon reached the beach. I 
no longer felt any sensation of cold; my 
legs were like wooden blocks, and I 
knew that I must reach the house very 
soon or not at all. I hurried as best I 
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could and at last reached the kitchen 
door and struck it with my gun barrels. 
The housekeeper and her sister (the only 
people then in the hotel) came and helped 
me up the steps. They said I told them 
to get hot whiskey. I don’t remember 
getting it; but about 4 o’clock the next 
morning I awoke and found that all my 
clothing had been taken off and that I 
was rolled in blankets and was lying 
alongside a hot stove, and I felt de- 
cidedly warmer than when I stood in 
the icy waters of the Bay. Since taking 
that trip by starlight over and through 
the ice I am about cured of all desire 
for mid-winter goose shooting. This is 
straight goods and it was surely a close 
call for Yours Truly. And now when- 
ever I want a goose, I buy it or wait 
until the ice breaks up in the spring. 





NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


Slowly the hands of the clock on the 
mantle draw toward XII; slowly the 
tough, hard yule-log burns; slowly the 
Old Year dies. It is with a great ceal 
of regret that we watch the passing of 
the Old Year—a year that has held for 
us so much of joy, so much of pleasure; 
a year that has been replete with happy 
days—days on the trout streams, days 
on the bass lakes and days in the big 
silent woods. Of course the Old Year 
has had its worries, its cares and its dis- 
couragements but those things only serve 
to strengthen us—to make us better 
men and women and more able to carry 
on the work that is ours for the coming 
year. Now, as we sit here waiting for 
the clock to tick off the last half-hour, 
let us look back over the past year and 
see what has been accomplished in New 
England that will interest outdoor people. 


* 
* * 


Early in 1911 the daily papers spread 
over the country the news of the passing 
of the Week’s Forestry Bill. This bill 
authorized Congress to appropriate a 
certain sum oney to be‘expended 


annually fai the FEARS and preserva- 
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tion of certain forest areas in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. A part of these 
purchases will be in the White Moun- 
tain section of New Hampshire. Four 
great river systems (the Connecticut, the 
Merrimac, the Saco and the Andrescog- 
gin) have their sources in this region. 
These streams furnish power to operate 
hundreds of mills of all kinds, and, of 
late years, there has been much trouble 
caused by the unevenness in the flow of 
the water. The mills would be obliged 
to shut down, first for high water, then 
for low. Scientists claim that these con- 
ditions are due to deforestation or the 
cutting off of the timber near the rivers’ 
headwaters. When the forests are gone, 
there is nothing to retard the rainfall or 
the melting snows which rush down- 
stream in great freshets. A short time 
afterwards the water settles, and, as 
there is no reserve on the high lands, a 
drouth is the inevitable result. The 
object of the promoters of this bill was 
to get control of the land at the head- 
waters of these streams and by reforesta- 
tion on barren areas and judicious man- 
agement of what is now in timber pre- 
serve the entire region as a great 
National Forest. Once a good start is 
made, there is no reason why such a 
forest should not be self-supporting, if 
not a source of revenue. But of course 
everything cannot be done in a minute. 
Thus far the National Purchase has been 
the Crawford Notch only, but a State 
Association is bargaining for a section 
which will include Lost River and Kins- 
man Notch near the foot of old Moosi- 
lauke. Not only will this be a great 
benefit financially, in keeping up the 
water supply and in growing timber, but 
there will be preserved for generations to 
come a great National playground where 
man may go to find rest and health for 
mind and body; where he can find sport 
with rod and gun and such magnificent 
views as no other location affords. 


. 
* +. 
There is talk of building a memorial 
road to connect the Crawford and Fran- 
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conia Notches. This road will be built 
in memory of John Anderson, aman who 
has done more than any other to bring 
the White Mountains into popularity. 


* 
* + 


Last summer was one of unusual 
drouth and one result of this drouth 
was a large number of forest fires. Large 
areas, parts of which were virgin forest, 
were burned over in Maine. Millions 
of dollars worth of lumber besides other 
property were destroyed. The world 
famous Mount Kineo House was at one 
time threatened. One cannot realize 
what an awful calamity a forest fire is 
until he has been near where one is 
raging. Another lamentable result of 
the drouth was the destruction of small 
fish. Hundreds of small streams dried 
up after being stocked with trout and 
of course they all died. Sportsmen’s 
associations are doing much to improve 
our fishing and we hope conditions will 
be more favorable for them next year. 

* ms * 

Small game was more abundant in 
1911 than for several years. Grey squir- 
rels, partridges and rabbits seemed to 
thrive and grow fat for the fall shooting. 
As far as my own observation goes, the 
killing was not large—for the game is 
still plentiful and the season over. If we 
can have another favorable year, there 
will be splendid hunting next fall. 


a 
* * 


The white-tailed deer is the best game 
animal we have. Thousands are killed 
each year in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, but still the deer are on 
the increase. Last fall was most favor- 
able for hunting, on account of the early 
tracking snow. Vermont’s deer law is 
a subject for much discussion. At pres- 
ent it gives an open season of 10 days 
(from Nov. 1§ to 25 inclusive) and 
allows bucks only to be shot. What 
should it be? We should be glad to 
hear from Sports AFIELD readers who 
may be interested in the matter. It is 
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evident that some change will be made 
at the next session of the Legislature 
and we want to know what the sports- 
men at large think of it. Moose is our 
largest game, and, judging from word 
that comes from certain Maine woods- 
men we are acquainted with, they are 
getting a good many up that way this 
fall. The catch of fur was rather light 
in this section, and, as prices are none 
too high, trappers fared none too well. 


* 
* © 


January is the month ideal for snow- 
shoeing and snowshoeing is rapidly be- 
coming a big word in the outdoor man’s 
vocabulary. A good pair of snowshoes 
will be the means of introducing you to 
hundreds of new sights and wonders in 
the winter woods. Don a pair, find a 
fox track and follow it to find out what 
old Reynard is doing these cold days. 
Go away back where you were deer 
hunting last fall and see how they are 
faring. If you can’t get away in the 
daytime, slip out for a moonlight stroll 
any way. The exercise and the sharp 
winter air will do you no end of good. 
The choice of snowshoes depends prin- 
cipally upon the use you intend to make 
of them. The bear-paw model is the 
best for hunting in thick brushy places 
but for most other purposes the longer 
styles are better. Get a pair with heavy 
webbing and not too closely woven. 

+ e + 

January hunting must be done almost 
altogether with dogs, but what more 
could one ask for? Stand for a while 
on some sunny hillside and listen to the 
baying of your hound as he runs the fox 
round and round, back and forth, nearer 
and nearer to you, or station yourself 
down in the snowy rabbit swamp and 
listen to the little hound that drives that 
game within range of your gun and then 
make up your mind whether hound hunt- 
ing is good sport or not. 


* 
* * 


It’s too cold, did you 
Well, just 


Ice fishing! 
Say, you summer angler? 
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try a run or two across the pond to the 
signal that persists in coming up when 
you are farthest from it and see if you 
don’t get warm. Pickerel taken from 
the icy waters make good table fish and 
then there are many other attractions 
around the frozen lake. 
a . + 

Winter camping may sound chilly but 
if you have a good log cabin with a big 
stove inside and are not averse to chop- 
ping wood, there is no cozier place to be 
found. Then if there is a rabbit swamp, 
a pickerel pond and endless tracts of big 
forests nearby, you are certainly in fora 
good time. But if you don’t want to 
camp out, there are many of the sum- 
mer hotels and sportsmen’s camps that 
now keep open the year around. Moun- 
tain climbing on skis or snowshoes is 
fast becoming a popular winter sport. 
The White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire offer all that one could desire in 
that line. W. Dustin Waite. 


A PANTHER AT CLOSE RANGE. 


There is perhaps no other animal of 
so variable a disposition, and about 
which such widely different stories are 
told, as the American panther or puma. 
Some hunters claim that it is a danger- 
ous animal for a man to encounter in 
the woods if it be very hungry—espe- 
cially if it should meet a woman or a 
child alone—while others say it is harm- 
less at all times and that it eats nothing 
larger than rabbits, lambs and pigs ; that 
it never molests a man but simply looks 
at him from a distance with mild curi- 
osity. Just what amount of truth these 
different stories contain, I don’t know, 
but I fancy all of them are partly true: 
that the panther is dangerous or not, 
depends upon its disposition at the time 
it is seen and upon how close a person 
is to it. They are so few in number that 
the average hunter will not see more 
than two or three in a lifetime, and 
thousands of men in thickly settled 
States have never seen one in all their 
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lives. Then. the panther is so wild, as 
compared with most other animals, that 
a man may live in the mountains for 
years and never see one. They are 
wild, not in the sense that they are 
always quick to run when they see you 
but in that they keep to the dense woods 
or to inaccessible places; for when you 
do see one he is apt to stand and look 
at you or lie upon a limb and watch 
you, rather than run. When a man 
does see one, he is usually in such haste 
to shoot it that he doesn’t take time to 
study it. Thus it happens that no two 
men’s ideas of the panther’s disposition 
seem to agree. 

While riding fence for the Matador 
Cattle Co. in Northwest Texas several 
years ago I had an opportunity to study 
the panther at close range, and observed 
a peculiarity in it that I have never heard 
spoken of by anyone. Riding one day 
along the south side of Tepee Creek, on 
my way home from one of the company’s 
pastures in the eastern part of the county, 
I heard a peculiar cry, like the cry of a 
hungry house cat around the table when 
people are eating dinner. The cries were 
just ahead of me, and as they were un- 
like anything I had ever heard in the 
woods, I stopped my horse and began 
to look. I was near the edge of an arm 
of the prairie when I first heard the pe- 
culiar sound, with Tepee Creek on my 
right, with a good deal of brushy timber 
along its banks—wild plum and mes- 
quite bushes, also a few good-sized mes- 
quite trees. I was traveling a dim trail 
across the prairie and through a strip of 
woods, and it was just as I drew near 
the edge of one of these strips that I first 
heardit. At first I could not tell whether 
the sound came from something on the 
ground or in a tree. Pretty soon I 
made out the form of a long tawny ani- 
mal in a large mesquite, standing to the 
right of the trail with low limbs extend- 
ing over it. Upon one of these large 
limbs, 12 feet from the ground I should 
judge, lay the animal, its tail towards 
the tree and its head towards the trail, 
but turned sideways now, watching me. 
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I at once decided it must be a panther, 
though I had never before seen one, as 
it was too large and certainly too long 
ef body for a wild-cat. After looking at 
it for a few moments, I walked my horse 
up a few yards further and out some- 
what to the left of the trail, where I 
could get a better look at the animal. 
Its cries came quite frequently but not 
in regular recurrence—about as loud as 
the crying of a hungry cat around the 
table. Had I been near it the sound 
would of course have been somewhat 
louder. There was nothing in the cries 
by which I could judge of the mood the 
animal was in—whether hungry or 
scared or mad. Certainly there was 
nothing sinister, threatening or blood- 
curdling in it. The cries did not vary, 
either in loudness or duration, or as in- 
dicating any change in the animal’s feel- 
ings as I drew nearer. It did not seem 
worried or restless. It simply lay still 
upon the limb, watched me, and cried, 
with its head turned sideways. Not 
having a gun,I could only sit on my 
horse and watch the animal, not know- 
ing what it might do and afraid to go 
any nearer. It was doubtless lying there 
above the trail, waiting to pounce upon 
the first rabbit or other small animal 
that passed by, and it began crying only 
when it saw me approaching on horse- 
back; for surely it would not have been 
crying that way with some timid creature 
coming unsuspectingly towards it along 
the trail. It did not appear to be afraid 
of me in the least, as it did not move or 
show any signs of fear. Had it assumed 
a threatening manner I would have been 
somewhat alarmed, but my pony was a 
fast little mustang and I knew he could 
easily outrun the animal if a race be- 
came necessary. 

I must have sat there on my horse for 
twenty minutes. Then, as the panther 
showed no signs of moving, I started to 
circle around it to go on through the 
strip of woods on my way home. At 
this the panther got up and stepped 
stealthily, with a peculiar cat-like tread, 
down onto a lower limb. I immediately 
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stopped again and watched it. There 
was something uncanny in the way it 
stepped down onto those lower limbs. 
It seemed to be able to reach a limb 4 
or 5 feet below it with its long fore-legs, 
as you have sometimes seen a house cat 
make a long sure step with a fore-paw 
when getting off a low box. As the 
panther’s tawny back was towards me I 
had a good chance to see how long it 
was and how far it could reach with its 
fore-legs. It seemed almost as if its 
fore-paws were on the ground before its 
hind- feet left the limb upon which it had 
been lying. It ceased crying as it made 
the first move to get down. When it 
reached the ground it circled around to 
the right, as though to get in ahead of 
me again. The strip of woods consisted 
mostly of mesquite trees, which have but 
little foliage, and as there were few leafy 
bushes I could see it slipping along 
through the timber. I then rode on to 
the edge of the next strip of plains. This 
was an arm that ended about 50 yards 
to the right of where the trail crossed it. 
Just as I got into the edge of the prairie 
again I stopped and watched for the 
panther, for I had lost sight of it for a 
moment. It had skirted around the end 
of the prairie and finally I saw it come 
out to the edge of the thin bushes. Put- 
ting its fore-feet upon a prairie-dog 
mound, it raised its small flat head and 
looked at me a brief moment, exposing 
its white throat and breast; then it went 
back into the bushes as if to circle around 
and get in ahead of me. 

I rode on across the strip of prairie, 
watching closely for the panther—espe- 
cially when I got to the edge of the tim- 
ber on the other side, where there were 
more large mesquites, but I saw nothing 
more of it and never heard the cries 
again; so I suppose it went back into 
the brush, I kept myself in shape fora 
quick run if necessary, which would not 
have been difficult at all, as my pony 
had been very restless at the panther’s 
cries and seemed to scent danger. Just 
what it would have dene had I ridden 
on under it when I first saw it, I do not 


know, but from its manner I don’t be- 
lieve it would have done anything, as it 
did not act or cry as if in a dangerous 
mood. It watched me with about as 
much interest as I watched it. Had it 
been in the humor to attack a man I do 
not believe it would have been crying in 
that meaningless manner. Its crying 
probably meant mere annoyance at my 
approach, preventing the possible ap- 
proach of game along the path, as I 
have sometimes heard a house cat cry 
when it was creeping up on birds and I 
would pass by and scare the birds up. 
The panther had doubtless spent its life 
in the Pease River breaks and I may 
have been the first man it had ever seen 
at close range. Isaac MOTEs. 





GAME PROTECTION AND INTRODUCTION. 


The experience of many countries 
proves how widespread is the desire to 
introduce foreign mammals and birds. 
When these are merely for cage pets or 
for exhibition in zoological collections, 
little or no harm results. But when, as 
frequently happens, exotic species are 
liberated, in the hope that they will be- 
come acclimated and form permanent 
additions to the fauna, there is always 
danger that, like the English sparrow, 
they will be only too successful in adapt- 
ing themselves to the new environment 
and prove serious pests. The disastrous 
experiments of Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia’ and 
other regions abundantly illustrate this 
danger. Several countries take the pre- 
caution of regulating such importations, 
the United States among the number. 
Since 1900 the Dept. of Agriculture has 
supervised all importations of live birds 
into the United States. A few well 
known species of birds are allowed to 
enter without special authorization, but 
all others are refused entry except under 
permit by the department. The number 
thus entered during the year was 654 
mammals, 274,914 canaries and 47,256 
miscellaneous birds. The growth of the 
trade in imported birds is made manifest 
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by the fact that the figures show an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. over those for last 
year, and of 33, 27 and 37 per cent. re- 
spectively over those for 1903-04, 1902- 
03 and 1901-02. Despite the large num- 
ber of birds and mammals imported un- 
der permit, averaging more than 6,000 
a week throughout the year, it is be- 
lieved that no prohibited species was 
brought into the country. Increased 
interest is shown in the importation of 
foreign game birds for stocking covers. 
During the year 864 European par- 
tridges, 116 capercailzie, 73 black game 
and $9 other game birds were imported 
for this purpose. Some of these experi- 
ments promise excellent results. Stock- 
ing covers with birds hatched from im- 
ported eggs has heretofore been unsuc- 
cessful in most cases. Last spring, how- 
ever, of 5,564 eggs imported under per- 
mit by the department, 5,500 were En- 
glish pheasant eggs, secured by the 
Game Commissioner of Illinois, who re- 
ports that 3,000 live, healthy chicks 
were obtained—an unusually large per- 
centage. Large shipments of birds are 
examined by inspectors and the number 
is reported to the department. The ex- 
pense of fees has hitherto been borne by 
importers, since no appropriation for the 
purpose was made by Congress. This 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory and 
protest was made by importers. Since 
Feb. 1, 1906, the department has under- 
taken to pay these fees, and an appro- 
priation should be made to sustain the 
service. The lack of such appropriation 
permits inspection only of the most im- 
portant shipments. 
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DEER AND LION. 


The open season for deer in Montana 
had been on for several weeks when the 
first tracking snow of the season came. 
We were camped in the northwestern 
part of the State—an excellent game 
country—and only the snow was needed 
to make hunting conditions ideal. It 
had now come, and early in the morning 
we were on the march. Although con- 
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ditions for hunting deer were almost 
perfect, I roamed around for hours with- 
out seeing anything more exciting than 
an occasional track. But luck changed. 
Late in the afternoon, as I came up overa 
small ridge which was heavily timbered, 
I came upon a young buck. He was 
standing broadside to me, about 30 yds. 
away. His head went into the air as I 
came in sight, and he started to run just 
as I fired, which probably was responsi- 
ble for a shot which struck too far back. 
Taking up the trail, I followed the buck 
for a mile or so. There was blood on 
the snow occasionally. His wound was 
evidently a fatal one, but he was making 
fairly good progress and might last a 
long time. It was getting late and I 
decided to return to camp and come 
back the next day, when I fully expected 
to find the deer dead within a mile or 
two from where I quit the chase. 

Early the next morning I was again 
on the trail, expecting to have that deer 
in camp long before noon. For a half- 
mile I followed his footprints in the 
snow, when I noticed by the tracks that 
the animal had another pursuer. A 
mountain lion, probably scenting blood 
from a distance, had taken up the trail 
of my deer several hours ahead of me. 
He was a big fellow, as the tracks 
showed, and I was confident that he 
would overtake the deer and kill him. 
If the deer had only been slightly 
wounded, there would have been no 
likelihood of the big cat catching him, 
for a mountain lion cannot run down a 
deer that is in any shape to travel; but 
if he was as hard hit as the blood indi- 
cated the chances were all in favor of the 
lion getting him within a short distance. 
After traveling a few miles, the deer 
would probably lie down, and if he did 
not die from his wound would be killed 
by the lion. In either case, the cat stood 
the better chance of dining on venison. 
However, I was not averse to bagging 
@ mountain lion, and so went forward 
with the greatest of caution. I soon 
came upon the carcass of the deer, where 
he had lain down in a thick clump of 
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trees. The tracks in the snow told the 
story of the tragedy that had been en- 
acted. The mountain lion had followed 
the tracks until he found that his prey 
had stopped to lie down. Then he had 
made a slight détour, in order to take 
advantage of better cover, and had 
stealthily approached his intended vic- 
tim. The tracks showed that the big 
cat had kept hidden from the deer be- 
hind bushes, fallen logs and trees while 
sneaking forward, until he was close 
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too full of venison to feel like exerting 
himself much. For a half-mile the track 
led straight away and then began a 
gradual but continuous turning to the 
right. The beast had started to circle. 
I kept on and on and at the end of an 
hour had made a complete circle and 
was going over the ground previously 
traveled. I followed on—wondering 
whether I was the pursuer or the pur- 
sued. I had begun to think that if this 
game kept up much longer I would turn 
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THE LION'S HIDE. 





enough to makearush. When within 
about 30 yds. of the deer the lion, in a 
few great leaps, had landed on his prey 
and had killed him by a single bite at 
the base of the neck, which crushed the 
bone and brought instantaneous death. 
Only about half of the carcass remained, 
the lion having eaten the balance. 

MRI took up the trail that led away from 
the carcass and followed cautiously. The 
track was fresh and showed that the big 
beast was traveling leisurely, evidently 


about and go the other way and meet 
the beast, when evidences of a change in 
tactics on the part of the lion appeared. 
He had left the circle and turned off 
towards a thick clump of trees. When 
I reached these trees the trail ended and 
it was evident that the beast had climbed 
one of the trees, but the evergreen 
boughs were thickly interwoven and it 
was some time before I finally got a 
glimpse of him, about 40 ft. from the 
ground. He was almost completely 
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hidden among the limbs but I made a 
guess at striking a vital spot and fired. 
The guess was wrong, for the bullet 
went through the fleshy part of his hind- 
legs and he jumped from the tree and 
Started to run. There was a steep hill- 
side nearby and over this he went, jump- 
ing and rolling to the bottom. Follow- 
ing him down the steep embankment was 
slow work, but the bottom was finally 
reached and I pressed forward on the 
trail as fast as possible. He was bleed- 
ing and in poor condition to run, for the 
bullet had made his hind-legs almost 
useless. He stopped in a thicket of 
small trees and as I crept in cautiously 
I got a glimpse of him through the thick 
net-work of limbs. The bullet caught 
him behind the fore-leg and. he rolled 
over dead. E, A. SourHwick. 
Libby, Montana. 





A PACIFIC EIDER DUCK. 


Early last November, just after the 
first big freeze, word came from Lake 
Madison that the pass shooting at the 
famous Madison Pass was better than it 
had been for years, and that, if we wanted 
to get in on it, we should get busy. 
Lake Madison is a beautiful body of 
water, situated near Madison, S. D. It 
is not, generally speaking, a duck lake. 
But in the late fall, when the sloughs and 
duck ponds are frozen, this lake becomes 
a resort for the birds on their Southern 
flight, as it is so large that much open 
water can be found in it after everything 
else is frozen tight. The Pass which I 
speak of is located at the extreme east 
end of the lake, extending for a half- 
mile north and south, and is an eighth 
or perhaps a quarter of a mile wide. 
The best part of the Pass, however, is 
not more than 100 yards long. There 
are plenty of bushes and trees for cover, 
and when the ducks are coming out of 
the lake, with a stiff breeze from the 
south or east, the shooting on this pass 
cannot be excelled anywhere. To the 
east of Madison is Round Lake and still 
a mile east of this is Brant Lake, so one 
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can get them coming and going, accord- 
ing to the wind, etc. When 1 tell you 
that, in walking up and down the best 
100 yards of this pass, you could not 
keep from stepping on empty shells, you 
will get some idea of the amount of 
shooting that had taken place in a few 
days. But do not take it for granted 
that this writer had the shooting that is 
herewith spoken about. Oh, no! noth- 
ing like that for me this season. Four 
of us left Sioux Falls on a Saturday 
afternoon, expecting to arrive at the Pass 
for a few hours’ evening shooting, the 
distance being about 50 miles. But we 
had trouble with the car; so drove direct 
to the town of Madison. Staying there 
overnight, we pulled out for the Pass at 
5 bells in the morning. It was a mighty 
cold drive at that hour, there being a 
heavy atmosphere and a cold damp wind 
from the southeast. On arriving at the 
Pass, before daylight, we observed an 
auto which was just pulling in ahead of 
us, and found out in a few minutes that 
they were a party of two from Sioux 
Falls and that they had killed 180 ducks 
at this place the day previous. We had 
heard about this big bag during our stay 
at Madison, but doubted the veracity of 
it. But we were no longer in doubt 
when we saw the birds in the auto, 
stacked as high as the seat, and when 
we observed 40 or 59 lying on the ice, 
only a few yards from shore. When we 
saw with our own eyes what had been 
done here just the day before, we began 
to wonder what we would do with all the 
ducks which we were going to bag this 
day; didn’t think we should have room 
to take them home in the car. And I 
personally was worrying for fear that I 
should run out of shells, having brought 
only 200. Well, we got located on the 
Pass and waited—and I want to tell you 
it was mighty cold. Finally a few shots 
were heard. A few birds were seen fly- 
ing and we thought the fun was about 
to begin; but for some reason, best 
known to the ducks, they were not fly- 
ing, and as the day advanced the flight 
diminished. By noon there were five 
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auto parties here and as many other 
kinds of conveyances—all anticipating a 
big shoot at the Pass. But there was 
nothing doing and it was amusing to 
hear the heavy cannonading that would 
take place whenever a bunch of ducks 
would come over. No matter how high, 
they would hear from every gun on the 
Pass, and I venture to say there were at 
least twenty. Of the ducks that were 
flying over the Pass, two-thirds were 
mergansers. For divers reasons we be- 
came disgusted and pulled out for the 
cornfields in the near vicinity, in hopes 
that we could get into the mallards while 
they were feeding in the corn. After 
two hours of cornfield experimenting, we 
gave it up as a bad job; for Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallard were not calling on the beautiful 
cornfields this day. We could see large 
numbers of them flying high to the south 
and we wished them God-speed on their 
journey to their winter homes, hoping 
to see them on their return in the spring. 

The following evening, in reading the 
local paper, I noticed an article in refer- 
ence to the successful hunt that the two 
gentlemen heretofore mentioned had had. 
Among other things the write-up told 
of one duck that they had brought home 
and no one seemed to know just what 
kind of a duck it was. Some of the 
names given to this peculiar specimen 
were American Golden Eye, Goosander, 
Hutchinson Goose, Black Duck, Black 
Mallard, Ice Duck, Wood Duck, Eider 
and several other names which at this 
time I am unable to remember. The 
bird was mounted and placed on exhibi- 
tion in one of the local stores. Now 
enter the experts with their depe books, 
to proclaim what species of duck it was 
and why. Books on Natural History, 
and on Duck Shooting, as well as En- 
cyclopedias, were resorted to and much 
good-natured debate took place as to the 
correct name of the bird. It was finally 
decided that it was an Eider, and the 
gentleman who mounted it insisted that 
it was an American Eider. But this did 
not satisfy the owner, nor did some of 
the other sportsmen wish to concede that 
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this was an Eider. We held that the bird 
was too large for this species, and the 
markings did not quite correspond. So 
on further research the majority of those 
interested decided that the correct name 
for the duck was the Pacific Eider—the 
weight, length and markings being iden- 
tical with the description in the book 
which we took for authority. The bird 
was a female of the species and is de- 
scribed by Gray as follows: 


“The female is pale on the head and neok, dark- 
est on the crown, streaked everywhere with blackish. 
The upper parte are reddish, barred with black. The 
length is about 22 inches; weight from 4 to 6 lbs. This 
particular Eider is found in the North Pacific and 
along the coast of Siberia. It is scarcely known south 
of Alaska. In the Arctic Ocean it is found as far east 
as the Coppermine River. It breeds throughout much 
of this range, not only in Alaska but on the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. The nests are variously placed, 
sometimes at quite a distance from the water; some- 
times they are found on little islands or on icebergs. 
They are abundantly provided with dowm. The food 
of the Pacific Eider is generally mussels and shell-fish. 
When the young are hatched, early in July, the old 
birds begin to moult. The natives pursue these ducks 
in canoes, striking at them with their spears. In this 
variety, full plumage is not attained until the com- 
mencement of the 3d year. The Pacific Hider is a large 
and handsome duck.” 


That this duck is a rare bird in these 
parts we will all admit, coming as it did 
nearly 2,000 miles from its usual haunts, 
since, according to the books, it is seldom 
seen south of Alaska. I might add that 
the bird was a loneone. Dr. Page (who 
shot the specimen) says that she came in 
over the ice, flying straight for the de- 
coys (dead ducks on the ice), paid no at- 
tention to a man in a boat breaking the 
ice to pick up the ducks, and he thought 
he had killed an exceptionally large can- 
vasback. No doubt many readers of this 
article have shot ducks similar to the one 
here described and may have a still dif- 
ferent name for the bird. If so, let us 
hear from them. 

Dr FERDINAND Brown. 


R. R. Ranney, of the McGregor Sen- 
tinel, writes: “McGregor is in Williams 
County, in the northwestern part of 
North Dakota—a brand-new town in a 
new country. Ducks, geese, prairie- 
chickens and cranes are up here simply 
in uncounted thousands, so be sure to 
bring your shotgun along if you make 
us a visit.” 
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EDITORIAL. 





PROTECTION FOR MIGRATORY GAME. 





Credit is due the arms and ammunition 
manufacturers of America for voluntary 
contributions to a fund to make possible 
the concerted action of sportsmen for 
the better protection of game. The out- 
come has been the formation of the 
American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association, incorporated in Sep- 
tember of last year, which will labor to 
secure game legislation more effective 
of good than the conflicting measures— 
difficult to understand and still more diffi- 
cult to enforce—that have annually been 
evolved by the various States. In a book- 
let issued by the Association (obtainable 
by addressing a request to its office, 111 
Broadway, New York City) the general 
policy of the organization is set forth, 
advocation of Federal protection for mi- 
yratory fowls, modern forestry methods, 
game refuges, stocking the waters with 
fish, encouraging game propagation, ab- 
solute protection for insectivorous birds, 
the prohibition of marketing wild game, 
and the adoption and rigid enforcement 
of hunters’ license and bag limit laws. 

Sportsmen in general will endorse all 
these measures as essentially necessary to 
the one important end in view. Any one 
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of them might serve as inspiration for 
pages of editorial argument, but collect- 
ively they offer a subject too broad for 
satisfactory discussion in a column or 
two of type. Sports AFIELD would urge 
that, as the most important step of all, 
each State should evidence its willingness 
and ability to enforce its game laws, even 
as those which relate to crime and to the 
civil rights of citizenship. There must 
be special officials to look after the en- 
forcement of game laws; their appoint- 
ment must be based upon personal fitness 
rather than political beliefs, and—this last 
is essential—they should labor in districts 
remote from their own home neighbor- 
hoods, so that there shall be no considera- 
tions of relationship or friendliness to 
turn them aside from the impartial dis- 
charge of their duty as officers. Sheriffs 
and Constables, elective officers in gen- 
eral, are perhaps excusably reluctant to 
interfere with the illegal sport of the 
sovereign voter. It is easier to spare them 
the task than to devise coercive measures. 
In fact, the last mentioned alternative is 
practically an impossibility, while the 
first is ready to our hands. 

But of the measures which the Asso- 
ciation’s booklet has listed as important, 
that which relates to Federal protection 
of wild-fowl is especially deserving of 
consideration. As matters stand, with 
spring shooting prohibited in some States 
and permitted in others, and with the 
trigger fingers of Southern gunners cal- 
loused from unrestricted use, nothing 
short of Federal interference can serve to 
accomplish good. In the Northern tier 
of States water-fowl are scrupulously 
protected on their breeding grounds and 
are up and away on their southward 
flight almost before the law lifts its re- 
straining hand and cries “Shoot!” They 
may dally for a time if the coming of 
cold weather be delayed, but on the fore- 
front of the first Northern blast they are 
gone—joining the flight of their kindred 
from regions still nearer the Arctic Cir- 
cle. Sportsmen in States further south 
will bear witness that their chance to 
take toll from the flight is often a mat- 
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ter of days, or two or three weeks at 
most. In the old days of spring shoot- 
ing, this mattered less, for the time of 
flight covered a longer period, and so it 
follows that some States never have 
shown, and presumably never will show, 
a willingness to legislate against spring 
shooting. 

Going still further toward the Gulf, 
we find the wild-fowl scattered in forest- 
sheltered waters until mid-winter; fur- 
ther still, the tide-water lagoons swarm- 
ing with ducks and geese from Novem- 
ber till February, the guns of local hunt- 
ers booming merrily through the day- 
light hours. And, following the water- 
fowl, have come the migrant sportsmen 
of the North—not the forbearing, long- 
suffering gunners of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and adjoining States 
who have guarded the ducks on their 
nesting grounds, but winter tourists from 
the big cities, eager for good shooting 
and financially able to seek it where it 
may be found. “Tell us,” query the 
homestayers, “ why it is worse to kill 
a duck in Wisconsin in March than in 
Louisiana three days earlier?” No one 
has answered the question as yet. Thou- 
sands are patiently awaiting a solution 
of the problem. Briefly, it would seem 
that a two-months open season on migra- 
tory fowl is long enough. It would also 
seem that a simple division of the coun- 
try into latitudinal belts, with uniform 
laws for the States in each to conform 
with the season of migration, should set- 
tle this vexatious matter with justice 
to all sportsmen and greatly to the wel- 
fare of our migratory game. It may 
be conceded that all this might be 
brought to pass through concerted action 
on the part of the States; that it never 
will be is likewise a foregone conclusion. 
The conditions call for Federal action. 
And the quicker it comes, the better. 





PACIFIC COAST JOTTINGS. 


We are in receipt of Game Warden 
Welch’s report of game conditions in 
Santa Cruz County, California, for 1911. 
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The report is an interesting one and 
shows encouraging results that are evi- 
dently the outgrowth of energetic super- 
vision by a competent and painstaking 
game warden, working in harmony with 
the Board of Supervisors of that county, 
the encouragement and aid of sportsmen 
generally, and the people at large. 

It will be remembered that, in 1909, 
Walter R. Welch, Game Warden, was 
dismissed from office by the Board of 
Supervisors of Santa Cruz County, osten- 
sibly for acts not in the line of duty but 
in reality to create a vacancy for a politi- 
cal friend. Warden Welch refused to 
be so summarily dismissed and took the 
matter into the courts. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court of the State, 
where it was recently decided in the 
warden’s favor, the court holding that 
the dismissal was illegal and without 
cause. Mr. Welch was fully vindicated 
and now the Board of Supervisors are 
forthwith required to pay his salary 
which had been withheld during two 
years of legal controversy. The report 
indicated does not, of course, touch upon 
this matter, but is confined wholly to 
game conditions during the year and the 
probabilities and possibilities of the fu- 
ture, displaying a return to official har- 
mony that is creditable to all concerned. 
Mr. Welch reports as follows, touching 
the killing of deer in his county during 
1911: “ From information I have been 
able to obtain and from personal obser- 
vation in the field, I feel safe in report- 
ing not iess than three hundred as the 
number of deer that were killed in this 
county during the past open deer shoot- 
ing season — that is, between July 1 and 
Sept. 1, 1911.” 

Another interesting item in the report 
is the following: “ During the past year 
the Ladies’ Song Bird Protection Asso- 
ciation of Santa Cruz County has been 
active and has accomplished a great deal 
of good for the better protection of our 
non-game, song and insectivorous birds, 
and in educating the young as to the 
value of these birds to the farmer and 
orchardist.” 
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The report is quite voluminous and of 
course is necessarily so in covering the 
subjects of game, fish, and forest fires 
and the laws relating thereto, as well as 
the question of licenses and other sub- 
jects coming within the warden’s field 
of duty. But perhaps the most observa- 
ble and gratifying state of affairs, and 
one that might with profit be emulated 
elsewhere, is the unanimity displayed by 
all the people of that section in bettering 
game conditions and the laws relating 
thereto. 


“DEER” AND “HEREDITY.” 








The January Sports AFIELD touches 
me on a few spots. 

As to fatalities in deer hunting, I ask 
the reader to rub his memory for a case 
of a hunter’s being shot on a stand — the 
deer being driven by hounds? I assert 
that this is the only decent form of deer- 
hunting. Many years ago I carried on 
a series of enquiries as to what propor- 
tion of deer were shot by still-hunters, 
escaped to the brush, died and rotted 
there, and my collation of statistics in- 
dicated about 40 per cent. Such cannot 
be the case where hounds drive them, as 
most any old deer-dog will follow the 
trail and the wounded deer be recovered. 
Mr. Huntington, in Our Big Game, ad- 
mits that this loss of wounded deer is 
common, that it is revolting to a sports- 
man, and that a trailing dog would effect 
the finding of the deer. Yet no dog can 
be allowed for the recovery of the deer — 
hound or spaniel — lest it lead to abuses! 
Right there is where game laws traverse 
Reason and Experience, as in no other 
domain is a right and proper thing: for- 
bidden because it may lead to abuses. 
Parenthetically, Prohibition laws are in 
line with Game Protection in that one of 
the fundamental principles of our Eng- 
lish and American law — namely, that 
a man’s house is his castle — is violated 
in some states’ prohibition laws. The 
root is the same in both cases. The 


champions of either are too lazy to en- 
force proper laws, and therefore want 
laws which will enforce themselves. 
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I wonder if Game Warden Thomas of 
Vermont is the one who urged removing 
all protection from deer — all sexes and 
ages being allowed to be killed all the 
year round, until the swarming number 
of the pests should be reduced to reason- 
able numbers? 

I also note where you say (on page 
70): “Moreover, all deer are red in 
summer.” Is this the case everywhere? 
Deer were pests in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania years ago and I never saw 
or heard of a red one, and I have seen 
very many deer. I have seen hundreds 
of deer hides; but I have seen but one 
red one — at Beaufort, N. C. 

As to heredity. A very common error 
is assuming that all laws of heredity are 
fixed; whereas, they are very eccentric. 
The bobtailed sheep-dog (much more an 
English than a Scotch breed, Mr. Haber- 
lein!) is the breed in which naturally 
short tails is the most fixed. Yet I know 
of litter brother and sister, coming from 
naturally long-tailed parents, producing a 
dog, himself tailless but so potent in 
transmitting short tails that he never got 
a full-tailed puppy, even when bred to 
terriers and one pug. The nearest ap- 
proach to a normal tail he ever got was 
one from his grandam, which had what 
seemed to be a knot in his tail. Then, 
again, I have known several bitches that, 
when young, always produced full-tailed 
puppies, but which, when older, produced 
short-tailed or tailless ones and vice 
versa. In some specialist journal in Eng- 
land I saw a well supported statement 
that this variation of heredity in the same 
female was rather common in Manx cats. 

Inheritance of disposition I believe to 
be a misconception. Certainly I have 
known several mastiffs of angelic dis- 
positions, and the wisest and most faith- 
ful guardians, who came from the worst 
savages or fools, and vice versa. An old 
English breeder of bulldogs told me that 
that was his experience too, although I 
fancy that savages are rather rarer in 
bulldogs than in mastiffs. It seems to 
me that what we call watch dogs—quiet, 
gentle and wise, yet determined guard- 
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jans of person and property—belong, in 
a general way, to the short headed, wide- 
skulled breeds, and that the exception of 
pugs and spaniels from this rule is only 
a special one. Certainly mastiffs, bull- 
dogs and bobtailed sheep dogs have sur- 
passed all other breeds in these char- 
acteristics in my observation. 

Of course, mongrels sometimes display 
guarding instincts in the highest degree, 
but we can base no rules on mongrels. 
The finest “ nose” I ever knew was that 
of a black-and-tan terrier, and one of the 
very best vermin dogs was my last Bob — 
a bobtailed sheep-dog. I never knew a 
better nosed, faster or stouter dog, as a 
fox dog, than a half hound, half collie. 

Oakmont, Pa. WILLIAM WADE. 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 








Epitor Sports AFIELD: Twenty-one years ago 
I was a kid of only 67 years, and used to write 
quite a little for your paper. I suppose you 
will think I ought to be in better business, at 
88, than to trespass upon your time with this 
article. Now, strange as it may seem, I can- 
not see what I have written, in order to revise 
it. I received a letter from my old friend, Capt. 
Jos. K. Ridgway, of Barnegat, stating that you 
were to publish some articles of his, and among 
them the story of the capture of a shark by 
himself and another fellow—which other fellow 
was myself, for I sailed the boat, while he 
harpooned the fish. It is quite a coincidence, as 
I have just finished 300 pages of manuscript 
for a book which contains my version of the 
same incident. It gives reminiscences of the 
Lower Bay for over 50 years, Barneget Bay 
for 30 years, and the Chesapeake in later years. 
I would gladly write you some stories about the 
wonderful intelligence ‘of some dogs I have 
owned, and can put them in much better shape 
than this Blue Ribbon Dog, if you would care 
to have them. If this dim, indistinct writing 
of mine taxes your patience, kindly forgive me 
and remember that I am a child 88 years old. 

New York City. L. P. Bostwick. 


A BLUE RIBBON DOG. 


Bob had just become the possessor of 
a thoroughbred Laverack setter with a 
long pedigree and a certificate from the 
bench show that he had an aver- 
age of 95 points and was entitled 
to the Blue Ribbon prize. He was 
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certainly an uncommon fine looking dog. 
Bob took his new purchase down to his 
club one evening, to let the boys see what 
a beauty he had bought and what a pedi- 
gree he had. He was a Prince the Sev- 
enth from royal stock on both sides and 
showed well up to the mark. He was 
much admired and all thought if he was 
as good as he looked that he was a great 
prize. Bob said he had bought him of 
a dealer who said he had been left with 
him by his owner for sale, and was well 
kennel broken, had an excellent nose, 
and was a good retriever. He had not 
been hunted much, but all he needed 
was experience to make him an A No. 1 
field dog and he was easily worth $100 
just for his looks. 

Bob was very anxious to try him, and 
arranged with his friend Ward to go 
down in New Jersey—a couple of houts’ 
ride—to a place said to be a great quail 
country. Ward had a fine black-and-tan 
Gordon setter. They wrote to the hotel 
keeper, asking him if the quail shooting 
were good and if he could engage a 
good guide for them. He answered that 
the quail shooting was fine and that he 
had engaged a first-class guide for them 
—a man who shot for the market and 
who knew the location of every bevy 
within ten miles of his resort. And so 
it was all arranged, with State permits 
for hunting (which cost them $25 
apiece). They went down on an early 
train and met their guide, who was very 
lavish in his praise of both dogs—espe- 
cially of Prince—which of course filled 
Bob with delight. Ward asked the guide 
what the prospects were for a day’s 
sport. “ Well,” he said, “it’s a good 
deal like fishing. You can tell better 
what the prospects are after you have 
finished than you can before. You had 
better get a team and go out about six 
miles, for the nearby farms are all 
posted and you'll get yourselves arrested 
for trespass if they catch you.” The 
landlord said he would send a team and 
driver for $6.00 if they wanted it, and 
soon the team was on hand. Rex 
(Ward’s dog) showed great delight, for 
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he knew that the wagon meant business, 
and, on Ward’s telling him, jumped in 
and got under the seats, just as if he 
knew what was coming next. But Prince 
lay apparently without any interest in 
the situation. Bob said: “I guess he’s 
never been used to riding. Come, Prince, 
old fellow! Come! get in!” But Prince 
didn’t budge and had finally to be lifted 
up bodily, and settled alongside of Rex. 

They drove out 5 or 6 miles and as 
soon as the wagon stopped Rex was out 
—barking and jumping about with every 
manifestation of delight. But nothing 
seemed to stir Prince until the driver let 
down the tail-board and pulled him out 
like a sack of potatoes. 

They were soon in the swamp, hunt- 
ing for quail, which the guide told them 
were abundant there—Rex, with head 
and tail up, on a steady lope and eager 
for the scent; Prince loafing listlessly 
along, behind the gunners and showing 
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no interest in his surroundings. Bob 
tried his best to make him “hie on!” 
but finally gave it up in despair. After 


an hour’s tramping they came to a little 
buckwheat stubble where their guide in- 
formed them there had been a fine large 
covey the week before. “I think they’ve 
been feeding here today,” he said, and, 
in proof of his assertion, showed them 
places where the birds had been scratch- 
ing and left a feather or two. Rex 
struck their trail and soon pointed them in 
fine style. Bob wanted to see Prince 
back his running mate and pulled him 
along to Rex’s side. Alarmed at all this 
racket, the bevy took to flight—scatter- 
ing wildly in every direction, with Prince 
after them on the jump and barking like 
a rabbit dog. There was only one shot 
fired and that was a miss. The fine bevy 
of birds that the guide had talked about 
had dwindled down to six (for he had 
sent the balance to market the night be- 
fore). But there were half a dozen 
wild birds to hunt for and at it they went. 
The same performance was again enacted 
—Rex pointing a single bird and Prince 
racing after it, until Ward brought the 
bird down, when Prince grabbed it and 
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went off to one side and commenced eat- 
ing it (which he soon succeeded in do- 
ing, much to Bob’s chagrin). Prince 
kept out of Bob’s way after this and 
would not be beguiled by any tender 
epithets he could use. Another bird was 
now pointed by Rex, who took the case 
in. hand himself, and, when Prince came 
near enough to reach, pitched into him, 
took him by the throat and snapped and 
bit him without mercy until he limped 
off on three legs. And that was the last 
ever seen of Prince the Seventh — for 
he did not come back. Poor Bob 
was disheartened and mortified by the 
turn events had taken and could get no 
redress from the dealer, who told him, 
if Prince ever came back, he would allow 
him $10 for him in trade—for he was 
worth that much as a winner in any 
bench show. L. P. Bostwick. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





A Texas BLuE Bonnet. By Emilia EI- 
liott. Illustrated by John Goss. In 
decorative cloth. L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

This is the story of a warm-hearted, 
impulsive and breezy girl of the South- 
west, who has lived all her life on an 
immense cattle ranch in Western Texas. 
She comes to the Far East for a long 
visit, and her experiences “ Up North” 
are indeed delightful reading. 


* * * 


THE Story Girt. By L. M. Montgom- 
ery. A handsome illustrated 12mo. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. Price, 
$1.50. 

The author of this book has won a 
deserved reputation as a writer of books 
which touch the heart, uplift the spirit, 
and leave an imprint of lasting sweet- 
ness on the memory. The environment 
is again the author’s beloved Prince Ed- 
ward Island-and the story and incidents 
possess the same charm which character- 
izes Miss Montgomery’s earlier books. 
The Story Girl will make you feel the 
spell of the old orchard, where she and 
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her playmates spend such happy days, 
and with Felix, Dan and Beverly you 
will live again with her the “ tragedies of 
childhood.” Sees 

A NATURALIST ON Desert ISLANDs. By 

Percy R. Lowe. Witherby & Co., Lon- 

don. Price, 7s 6d net ($1.80). 

This most interesting book, which may 
be obtained from almost any prominent 
metropolitan bookseller, is the work of 
an Englishman, of whom we have heard 
before in his cruises in the splendid yacht 
Zenaida, more especially in connection 
with his visit to Bermuda, The title, to 
the thoughtless American mind, is mis- 
leading ; for the islands in this book are 
desert only in the sense of being de- 
serted ; and, being under cultivation in a 
primitive way by a family of Americans 
(citizens of the United States), they are 
not entirely “desert” in any sense. But 
they are solitary specks upon the Carri- 
bean Sea, 90 miles north of Honduras, 
without harbor or sheltering bays, and 
outside of their groves of cocoanut palms 
may be said to be as primitive as Robin- 
son Crusoe’s famous isles. They are the 
more interesting to us because they are 
under our own flag and have a wireless 
station at their western end. Half a 
dozen whites, and negro servants in ad- 
dition, make up the population of the 
small territory of perhaps four square 
miles. The importance of the two islands 
known as Swan Island is apparent, being 
on the line of trade between our Gulf 
ports and Panama. 

We take off our hats to the fortunate 
beings who, for six years in succession, 
have been voyaging in every quarter of 
the globe in a palatial 1,000-ton yacht 
like the Zenaida. The book before us 
tells of a three weeks’ stay at Swan 
Island, in which Sir Frederick John- 
stone, Lady Wilton and Mr. Lowe ex- 
plored every part of the group, where 
marine life and amphibian are still as in 
the days of the Buccaneers. 

There are 32 plates and a map to add 
to the interest of the account of their 
visit, the pictures being from very clear 
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photographs. Among these are pictures 

of queen-fish, jew-fish, sharks, and 

a skate twelve feet across, a _ five- 

foot iguana upon a rock, many sea 

birds upon their nests, and others of 
quite as much interest to the reader. Not 
being familiar with the queen-fish, we 
showed the picture of the one mentioned 

(60 pounds) to Judge Beaman of Den- 

ver, who pronounced it to be in ali ap- 

appearances the same as the king-fish 
of the Florida waters. Mr. Lowe seems 
to have it nailed down as Acanthocybium 

Solandri, but to the plain fisherman this 

prototype of a sub-marine destroyer, as 

terrible to all smaller fish as a flash of 
lightning or a spear, will pass for the 
king-fish first of all. 

So many strange observations were 
made by Mr. Lowe and his friends that 
the book will have the greatest attrac- 
tion to the naturalist, especially as the 
scientific names of all specimens have 
been supplied where possible. The ac- 
count of the manner in which the wild 
fig seizes upon and strangles to death 
great trees is only one of many others 
equally novel to most of us. A fine pic- 
ture of Sir Frederick Johnstone, at the 
wheel of the Zenaida, shows an English- 
man of whom his country should be 
proud, and the author himself and Lady 
Wilton are in the same class. We wish 
them more voyages as pleasant, and are 
glad to have been with them in this visit 
to one of Uncle Sam’s latest possessions. 

CHARLES F, ALLEN. 
* * 

Miss Bitty. By Eleanor H. Porter. L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 

The lover of light fiction who picks 
up this book and begins to read will 
undoubtedly become enchained by the in- 
teresting uncertainties found in the first 
three chapters, and, dominated by an 
eager anticipation, read on until the vari- 
ous characters are disposed of and the 
uncertainties are all unravelled. Will, 
in short, read the book at one sitting, 
and then wonder why. The scenes are 
laid in Boston, and the main narrative 
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relates largely to incidents in the lives 
of three cultured bachelors — brothers — 
who reside in a house called “The 
Strata,” on Beacon Street in that city. 
Billy is a girl —the orphan daughter of 
a college chum of one of the brothers; 
an heiress but still lacking the comforts 
and influence of a real home. During a 
period of depressing loneliness she im- 
pulsively writes to her father’s friend, 
asking for a home with him. Naturally 
assuming that “ Billy” is a young boy, 
the three brothers prepare for the recep- 
tion. Rooms are made ready and fur- 
nished with all the paraphernalia dear 
to the heart of the athletic boy — guns, 
boxing gloves, skates, dumb-bells and 
clubs for arm exercise are displayed 
about the rooms, while the walls are 
hung with paintings of the chase, foot- 
ball games and other scenes of outdoor 
recreation. It is cleverly left to the 
imagination of the reader to grasp the 
consternation that fell upon that house- 
hold when a shyly beautiful young wom- 
an — all wide, brown eyes and fluffy hair 
—entered the sacred precincts and al- 
most tearfully announced herself as 
“ Billy.” After this it requires three or 
four chapters to straighten matters out, 
and as many more to cover Miss Billy’s 
school days, and her travels over the 
world for three years or more, and 
finally, after much perplexing uncertain- 
ty, to marry her to one of the brothers, 
so that all may live happy ever after. 
None of the author’s people displays any 
unusually admirable characteristic, and 
there are few if any impressions to be 
found that will long remain. But the 
book is an excellent commercial ven- 
ture and will sell, at least to the many 
thousands who are not sufficiently wary 
to avoid the alluring Chapter I. 


Tuos. H. FRASER. 
OK OK OK 


FRoM THE SUMMIT TO THE SEA—just 
issued by the Colorado & Southern Rail- 
way— contains nearly 100 pictures of 
places of interest in Texas, New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports, and in Cuba, and 
will prove a delightful study for those 
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fortunate enough to travel over the lines 
of this road. 

There are still some veterans of the 
Mexican war (two of them in Colorado) 
who can remember the repute in which 
Texas was held by the people of their 
boyhood days. When the gamblers and 
outlaws of our own country, the pirates 
of the Antilles and the Spanish Main and 
other “undesirable citizens” were 
swarming into the great land, with no 
more protection for the helpless than the 
authority of Mexico afforded. Davy 
Crockett, in the bitterness of political 
defeat, told his constituents that “they 
could all go to Hell, and he would go to 
Texas.” He wanted to be fair with 
them. But the sight of the great sky- 
scrapers of Texan cities, the 50-mile 
canal that has made Houston a seaport, 
the stirring scenes during the mobiliza- 
tion of United States troops at San An- 
tonio, such palatial hotels as the Hotel 
Galvez of Galveston, the wonders of en- 
gineering that have made the last-named 
city the envy of so many others that had 
only depreciation before — all these will 
serve to fix in the mind of the man who 
reads From the Summit to the Sea the 
conviction that Texas is not only a great 
place for trade, but that it is quite as well 
up in the line of sport and diversion for 
the traveler. The historic missions of 
San Antonio, whose crumbling facades 
are still ornate with elaborate sculpture, 
the hunting and the fishing of the State, 
the bustle of maritime life, and the 
strange glimpses of life as it exists across 
the Mexican border — where everything 
is different from the sights of the effete 
East — will keep the traveler busily en- 
gaged during his journeys. The travel 
from the Rocky Mountain regions to New 
York, via Galveston, is growing rapidly 
each season and a trip from Denver to 
New York and return (including room 
and meals on the splendid steamers of 
the Mallory Line) has every reason to be 
attractive at a price less than $100. From 
the Summit to the Sea will be sent to 
those who may request a copy of T. E. 
Fisher, G. P. A., Denver, Colo. 

Cartes F, ALLEN. 
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AS TO ILLINOIS GAME LAWS. 





I have never taken the trouble to write anything 
for or against the State Game Laws of Illinois. 
I have always sat by the fire and read Sports 
Ametp and allowed things to take their course. 
Yesterday, however, I read an item in the Chicago 
Record-Herald stating a blow had been struck the 
hunter by a decision of Attorney General Stead, 
holding it to be unlawful to ship game anywhere 
in the State. Thus, the hunter could no longer 
ship a brace of ducks to his friend, to show what 
a good shot he was, etc. I want to say to the 
readers of Sports AFIELD that this decision will 
prove to be the greatest benefit to the sportsmen 
that has ever transpired in the State of Illinois. 
The only hunter it will annoy will be the pot 
hunter and game hog. I will show you why by 
a few facts. 

In the fall of 1911 the fishermen at Liverpool, 
Ills., laid aside their nets and hunted ducks per- 
sistently for the market. The way they disposed 
of them was this: Men from different parts of the 
country would receive a shipment of ducks marked 
“Ducks. Not for Commercial Purposes.’’ He, 
in return, would mail his check for the amount. 
They simply murdered the ducks all fall until the 
last week before Christmas, when the Creator of 
all things caused the elements to drive them 
South, where I hope they will be better protected. 
I personally know it cannot be worse. 

I don’t want to tire my readers with too lengthy 
a speech the first time, but I want to explain how 
poorly the ducks are protected in this State by 
telling you that I saw two natives walk up the 
main street of Liverpool with ninety mallard ducks 
on a pole. I mean by this, that they landed at 
the end of a street with their boat, loaded the 
90 ducks on a pole and walked home with them. 
When this shipping stunt is done away with, the 
market hunter will have to quit. Any sportsman 
ean hire a pusher and kill and bring in thirty 
ducks in one day, or go by himself and get fifteen 
in one day, which is enough for any one but a 
hog. I sincerely wish Sports AFIELD and all its 
readers a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

Canton, Illinois. RopNEy C. TURNER. 





<> 


A BUNCH OF FOX HUNTERS. 





Our photo shows the fox hunters of South- 
eastern Illinois at their last encampment, two 
miles east of Allendale. This was the fourteenth 
annual meet and was attended by about 75 of the 
100 members. Two days and two nights were 
spent in following the dogs and in the enjoyment 
of camp sports, such as story-telling and games. 
Many visitors were entertained. Five counties of 
Illinois were represented; several dog owners from 
Knox and Gibson Counties, Indiana, joined in 
the sport. Geo. McGregor, of West Salem, IIL, 
was the oldest member present. Many fine dogs 
were on exhibition. The camp was well supplied 
with tents and other camp equipment, while ex- 
pert cooks prepared the food. Many of those 
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present spent part of the time fishing, as our 
camp was near the Wabash River, and many fine 
fish were taken. Camp was broken on the morn- 
ing of the third day. Edwards County was se- 
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lected as the place for the 1912 meet, the camp 
site to be selected later on. President T. W. 
Kelsey is to notify all members of place and date 
one month before meet. THomas M. CISEL. 
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MAKING A CONCRETE DOG HOUSE. 


A dog house beautiful is a part of the scenery 
of some of the most fashionable residences of the 
country. One may see some very elaborately de- 
signed structures, created for keeping one or more 
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Fig 3 






































“WIRING A CORNER 


Fig 4 





dogs well housed in the yard. There are houses 
made for dogs in such a way that the edifice is 
not at all attractive, while other abodes of this 
kind form a part of the ornamentation of the 
grounds. You can find dog houses made up of old 


boxes. Sometimes the dog house is simply a part 
of an old shed with a hole cut for the passage of 
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the animal. You can see dog houses made of 
sheet metal and dog houses built of brick and 
stone. The concrete dog house is by no meang 
a hard one to erect and it possesses certain uge- 
ful factors. The sanitary element enters into the 
problem of cement dog house construction, while 
at the same time economy and usefulness are 
combined. I shall now tell the beginner how to 


. build a dog house of concrete, which is merely a 


mixture of Portland cement, broken stone, sand 
and water. 

’ First of all, the mix of cement and other por. 
tions should be made and this can be done on 
a wooden platform or stone floor. You can buy 
the Portland cement at any dealer’s. The sand can 
be obtained from a friend’s grounds, at the beach, 
or by purchase. The gravel or broken stone are 
readily obtained at dealer’s. What is called the 
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One, Two, Four Mix is about the right propor- 
tion to have. This calls for a barrel of cement, 
2 barrels of sand and 4 barrels of gravel or 
broken stone, with enough water to make the mix 
easy to pour. 

When the forms are ready the pouring of the 
mixture is made. The pouring is done on the wire 
interwoven frames, as illustrated. The process of 
wiring a frame for re-enforcing with the concrete 
is shown in Fig. 1. The wires are left extended 
over the edges a few inches, so that these ends 
can be entwined with the ends of the wires of the 
adjoining frame pieces. The wiring is usually 
adjusted several inches apart. A wire nail is used 
to connect the wire to the frame. ‘The gable 
slab, for shaping the front end and back of the 
roof, is shown in Fig 2. You make the frame 
the size that this part of the dog house should 
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: to kt Marlin 
: Our Expert Casting Line 
, Birongest Line of its size in the World. Used by REPEATER 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. Model 
: Every Line Warranted. 50 Yd. Spools 1.00 
a q e 
\ Trout Flies 
. The best-made 
m Samples For Trial—Send Us. .22 rifle in the world! 
i 18c for an assorted dozen. Quality A Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
h, 30c peti Les ey {%oe. Quality B cartridges without change in adjustment; ex- 
re 60c for an assorted dozen. Quality Cc cellent for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, 
he 65¢c ee Bass Flies foxes and all small game and target work up 
m for an sosoriod deen” iolaaes cm 
od anes price... 1.00 pe Wing It's a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool 
Or an assor ozen. steel workin arts cannot wear out. It's Ivory Bead and 
F Regular price... .3-50 nglish Salmon me ietanaal aie abe best a ntetiah on any 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 22. Has lever action—like a big game rifle; has solid top 
and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing—the 
OLDTOWN CANOES real test of a repeater. 
Introduced and made famous by us. Note the beautiful case-hardened finish and the superb build 
16 to 19 ft. and balance. Examine at your gun store or send three 
stamps postage for new big catalog of all Marlin repeating 
~ rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 
The H.H. Kiffe Co, °222:saz The Marlin Firearms Qa. 
eae *s New York. 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
The Result of Over a Century’s Experience 
“ Perfection in Powder-making is only achieved by exercising the most 
scrupulous care in the selection and preparation of raw materials, employing 
skilled workmen exclusively, and using only the most improved modern 
mechanical equipment. This is the Du Pont method and accounts for the un- 
equaled reputation among sportsmen enjoyed by the Du Pont brands of 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders. 
3 One of the most popular of these brands is: 
; A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in veloci 
por P y 
vent, and pattern. Waterproof. Not affected by ex- 
1 or tremes of heat or cold. 
“ ““Infallible” Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
~ will not pit the gun barrels. 
wire * * 
na Unequaled for Field and Trap Shooting 
ere 
nded See that your shells are loaded with “INFALLIBLE.” 
ands 
bye Send today for “Infallible" Booklet No. 53. It gives best loads for 
ually | various game and other information of value to shooters. It’s free. 
used 
gable E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
f the Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
- | Established 1802. Wilmington, Del, 
ho 
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In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sporte Afield.’’ 
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be. Then adjust the wires and pour the cement 
mixture to a depth of 1% inches. You can cast 
the forms by placing the frames on a flat sur- 
face, usually a cement floor or a smooth board 
platform. The manner of making a partitioned 
slab is shown in Fig. 3. The pieces of wood are 
crossed on the frame, with a view of affording 
window or door spaces and the wires are set ac- 
cordingly. In Fig. 4 is shown the process of. 
joining the ends of the projecting wires with the 
ends of the wires of the corresponding frame. The 
wires are simply wound one about the other and 
the edges of the wooden frames are thereby drawn 
securely together. After you cast all of the slabs 
and get the fronts, sides and other parts properly 
united with the wires, the operation of closing the 
joints takes place. This is done by using pieces 
of board strips, held temporarily with cords and 
pins in position, so that the cement can be intro- 
duced to fill the recesses at the joints. 

After the concrete gets set, which will be in a 
few hours, the wooden strips are removed, the edges 
of the structure are smoothed with a trowel where 
necessary, and the dog house is near completion as 
shown in Fig. 5. The roof can be of sheet metal 
or shingles. Window frames of miniature size can 
be used for lighting the house. Fig. 6 shows how 
to make a drainage culvert of concrete, if desired, 
in connection with the dog house or any of the 
buildings about the place occupied by live stock. 
The earth is excavated to the depth and width 
necessary for placing the braced form and boards 
as shown. Then the corresponding boarding form 
is made to shape the exterior unless the ground 
itself be hard enough for affording a stiff surface. 
Then the mixture of concrete is let into the mould 
thus made and the culvert sides and top are cast. 

GEORGE RICE. 
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EVER HEAR THE RABBIT BARK? 


One fair evening last spring, having run two 
rabbits out of one log heap—both cotton tails 
using along the same path towards a certain briar 
patch—I thought it about time to knock off, get 
my shot slinger and secure Sylvaticus, whose meat 
is a magnum bonum for my Leghorn hens. When 
I had half circled the briar patch, I heard the 
gravel flying, saw a white tail bobbing and popped 
away. Off went poor little Bunny faster than 
ever, but he yielded up the ghost before he had 
gone:50 yards. Now for the other. I had missed 
him on my way up, but felt sure that he was not 
far away. Sure enough, when I had gone only 
a few steps, he made a break right under my feet. 
It was a quick chance shot, but all was over in 
a minute. After this, a hundred yards or so 
across a creek, I got a strange sensation. A big 
rabbit ups and barks at me and then rattles off 
into the briars. Such a bark! I can’t put it on 
paper. It resembled the bark of a squirrel, ex- 
cept that it was delivered much as a goat gives his 
warning just before he butts in. He got away 
without my getting a shot—at which I confess 
I was not sorry. It was a new experience, which 
I am anxious to have again. I have, therefore, 
pottered around that particular spot several times 





AFIELD. 


since, but without success. However, I still 
hopes, and if ever I do come face to face 
this fellow and if he salutes me in this new 
I’m going to throw up my gun to my shou 
and leave him to the Call of the Wild, just bee 
he is the only rabbit that ever had the gall 
bark at me. J. E. Boong. 
Wedowee, Alabama. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


ee ct 
A Moserty friend writes: ‘‘ Ed Kaufman ang” 
Ben Pigg, while recently fishing in the re 44 
landed two black bass that were mich a By 
by local anglers. Young Pigg’s fish weighed @ 
trifle over 2 lbs. Not to be outdone, Mr. 
man at his next cast landed another that wei 
a few ounces less than 7 Ibs. It was the lar, 
bass ever caught in this part of Missouri.’’ 









It’s impossible to see the foot gear of that 
seasoned old woods cruiser on the front cover of 
this issue, as he sits cross-legged before his fires 
but it’s a safe bet to wager he’s wearing a pair of 
Metz & Schloerb’s soft, warm Indian moccasins 
the kind that thousands of hunters and trappem 
in our great North Woods country are wont to 
swear by, owing to their heat-retaining and com 
fort-giving qualities. For a lazy day in camp oF 
at the club house, the M. & S. brand of m 7 
slippers need only be worn once to be appreciateds” 
Being sportsmen themselves, the makers of these 
moceasins know just what constitutes a good stilk” 
hunting or boating shoe. Mention SPoRm 
AFIELD and write for special prices on — 
snowshoes and buckskin hunting shirts to Metz 
Schloerb, 65 Main street, Oskosh, Wis. 


WE are just in receipt of information that the 
45 calibre Colt Automatic pistol (Browning® 
Patent) has been adopted as the standard arm @f 
the U. S. Government for the Army, Navy and 
National Guard and that an initial order has beam 
placed for thirty thousand. This victory was won 
after the most exhaustive tests to which a pis 
has ever been subjected. In the final test Om 
pistol was fired 6,000 times without a hitch of 
any kind; in addition to this, it was fired with 
extra heavy and extra light loads and with ear. 
tridges in which the primers were thinned so the 
would be pierced by the firing pin—and d 
the whole of this grueling test it still main 
its perfect score. In the test for rapidity, 21 
(or three magazines) were fired in 12 seconds; 
in the test for accuracy with rapidity, 21 shot 
(or three magazines) were put in a 2 ft. by 6 
target at 100 feet in 28 seconds. At the end 
each 1,000 rounds the pistol was completely 
mounted and each part given a microscopic 
ination. At the end of the test all parts 
found to be in perfect condition. The adoption 
this weapon means that the revolver now in 
in the army is to be discarded as obsolete just 
rapidly as it can be replaced by the Colt 
matic pistol. 
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